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PREFACE 


In view of the extensive changes which 
are now being made under the new Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, it is necessary to study 
Indian x^olitical, economic and social pro¬ 
blems in a new light. 

It is the spirit ani intention of the Act 
to prepare the country for full responsible 
government, and it should certainly be the 
endeavour of the people to remove at 
once every stumbling block from their path 
and to take the most complete advantage 
of this new opportunity. 


The Indian mind needs to be^amiliarized 
with the principles of modern progress, 


a universal iApulse for inquiry and enter¬ 


prise awakened, and earnest thinking EPnd 
effort promoted. By t|iese and other means 
a new type-wf Indian citizenship-r-pur- 
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PREFACE 


poseful, progressive, and self-respetfting— 
should be created, and a self-reliant nation¬ 
hood developed. 

This book seeks to indicate, however 
imperfectly, the avenues towards recon¬ 
struction now open. It attempts, in a 
constructive spirit, to outline a scheme of 
true national life, and for the high task of 
achievement invites co-operation from all 
parties. 

The author may claim some measure of 
administrative experience, as he has spent 
many years in the service of the British 
Government in India.and in leading Indian 
States. He has, on several occasions, 
travelled outside India for the purpose of 
obtaining first-hand knowledge of world 
conditions and problems. 

The book has had to be written whilst 
away from home and under other diffi¬ 
culties. T^|e author is indebted to several 
friends and assistants for material help in 
its preparation. * 

• M. ViSVEStAEAYA. 

Lokdon, 

■ lOth October, 1920. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE INDIAN I’KOBLEM 

The Great War subjected all countries to 
a severe test, revealed weaknesses in the 
political, social and industrial structure, 
previously unsuspectccj, and forced states¬ 
men to undertake reconstruction on a 
comprehensive scale. 

The first place in all ju’ograinmes of 
reconstruction has necessarily been as¬ 
signed to the repair of ravages wrought bj^ 
war and the conversion of war machinery 
to productive use. Next has come the 
strengthening of national defence. Then 
have followed measures for inerfasing pro¬ 
duction, especially of manufactures and 
shipping, and* the extension of foreign 
commerce, particularly the gxport of manu¬ 
factured goods. Great Emphasis has also 
been placed on the importance of extendhig 
1 B 
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education, and on the necessity of improving 
social conditions and raising the standard 
of living among the labouring classes. 

India, happily, has had no devastated 
cities to reconstruct, no ruined homesteads 
to restore, and no sunken ships to replace. 
Htsr problem of demobilization has been 
comparatively small. She has, however, 
incurred for the first time a heavy unpro¬ 
ductive debt, and has had to face the. prob¬ 
lem of high prices and food scarcity. 

Reconstruction oji an extensive scale is 
more urgently needed in India than in other 
countries, because political, social and eco¬ 
nomic developments have been insufficiently 
considered for many years past, and because, 
in consequence of such neglect, the standard 
of living has reached a level far below the 
minimum recognized in civilized com¬ 
munities as necessary for decent existence. 

The Jajlinese Government fifty years ago 
undertook a comprehensive programme 
of reconstruction. The lea*d then given is 
slill being vigorously followed. 'As a result,. 
life in Japan to-d*y is one sustained effort 
toward self-improvement/ and already the | 
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average’ standard of earning there is three 
to four times what it is in India. 

As a dependency, India has had no 
reconstruction programme. She is, there¬ 
fore, called upon now to begin much of 
the work which Japan has already success¬ 
fully accomplished. She has to rebuild 
a structure dilapidated by the neglect of 
ordinary repairs. 

One of the greatest deficiencies which 
India has to make up is her lack of facilities 
for securing education. To-day, three 
villages out of every four are without a 
school-house, and abcfiit 30,000,000 children 
of school-going age are growing up without 
any instruction. The officials have been 
so opposed to compulsory education that, 
until quite recently, they were disinclined 
even to permit municipalities willing to 
bear the cost to introduce such a system. 
No wonder that barely seven per?!ent. of the 
Indian population can read and write, 
whereas in progressive eoufttries eighty J;o 
ninety percent, of the popufotion is-literate. 

The universities are'utterly .inadequate 
in number for so large and populous‘a* 
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country, and fall far short of modfern re¬ 
quirements in equipment. The provision 
for technical and commercial education is 
meagre in the extreme. 

Lack of liberality in this respect, and 
absence of official encouragement of indi¬ 
genous enterprises, have kept Indians from 
developing now and expanding old indus¬ 
tries and extending commerce. At the 
same time, the world competition has -made 
it impossible for the indigenous industries 
to thrive. Indians, have, therefore, been 
driven more and more to the land. 

Nearly three-fourths of the population is 
solely dependent upon agriculture, which, 
owing to poverty and lack of edpeation, 
is still conducted with crude, old-fashioned 
methods and implements, and without 
any scientific attempt to renew the fer¬ 
tility of the exhausted soil. The yield per 
acre is small, and the farmer is able barely to 
eke out a miserable existence. In spite 
of these chrortic conditions, no provision 
has been made^o enable the .rural popula¬ 
tion to find profitable work by developing 
agricultural or cottage irtdustries. This 
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is cspctfally to be deplored, because farming 
operations in India occupy only six or 
; seven months out of the year. 

The development of the natural resources 
of the country has been restricted because 
Indian directuig energy has not been given 
free scope, and British direction available 
in India has been limited. Had Indians 
received support and encourfigement from 
Govei’nmeut, they, with their old skill at 
handicrafts, might have produced manu¬ 
factured goods at a r%te that would have 
made them formidable competitors in the 
modern industrial wofld. 

Substantial success in trade and com¬ 
merce is impossible to-day without large 
capital and combines. In the United King¬ 
dom, such combinations are encouraged 
and assisted by Government. In India, 
on the contrary, they are regarded as a 
menace to British trade and, tSerefore, to 
British supremacy, and discouraged. 

Industry is even penalized. Excise duty 
is, for instance, impos^l upon, cotton 
manufactures. Canada* taxes all imported 
goods; 15 per e'eht. on cotton goods from'tThe, 
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United Kingdom and 22 to 23 per cent, on 
those from the United States. The duty 
is put on with the express intention of 
protecting the Canadian manufacturer from 
foreign competition. 

In India, on the other hand, not only are 
cotton goods imported practically free, but 
the government actually imposes an excise 
duty on the products of the local mills to 
enable the British manufactures to .com¬ 
pete successfully with them. Nowhere else 
in the world would sych an obvious attempt 
to handicap industry be tolerated. 

Indians engaged in .trade and commerce 

< 

in foreign countries have no financial or 
political backing, and foreign intercourse 
is discouraged. Shipping, as an industry, 
has practically died out. 

The cumulative effect of these policies 
upon the economic condition of the people' 
has been most deplorable. An unskilled 
labourer in the United States or Canada! 
earns more in.a week thaii the Indianj 
wdrker earns in a whole year. The 
estimated average •wealth of the Indian 
p(^>ulation is less than one-twentieth of the 
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corresponding average for the United King¬ 
dom, and about one-thirtieth of that for 
the United States. And yet the 325,000,000 
of Indians have not only to feed and clothe 
themselves, but also to support one of the 
icostliest administrations in the world. 

The low output of production in India 
is mainly due to the fact that men and 
women are engaged in a lower order of 
occupations there than in other lands. 
The higher occupations are under non- 
Indian control. Whi^B careers are open 
to Britons at home and abroad, wherever 
they may choose to; carry on their life 
work, Indians find the doors of oppor¬ 
tunity closed to them in their mother¬ 
land, and are not welcomed even as labourers 
in civilized countries. 

The present system of governance aims 
at preserving order rather than ensuring 
progress. Peace and security‘are main¬ 
tained, moreover, by autocratic methods, 
and the activities of the'people are re¬ 
stricted and .their national, growth stunted 
in the process. Again* and again, during 
recent years, Antiquated regulations haye. 
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been employed to deprive Indians of liberty 
without charge or trial, and, not satisfied 
with these drastic powers, the adminis¬ 
tration, during the last decade, has armed 
itself with legislation enabling it to inter¬ 
fere with freedom of press, speech and 
movement in a manner unknown in any 
civilized country. 

The people themselves are, as a rule, 
passive and unaggressive. They. are 
guided rather by the opinion of the caste 
or community than l^y a common national 
standard of life, thought and work, by 
centuries-old traditions and superstitions 
rather than by the collective experience 
of the modern wqrld. Foreign travel is 
interdicted. Through leaning on others, 
large numbers of people have become re¬ 
duced to social parasites. 

The existence in India of millions of per¬ 
sons of th§ depressed classes, whose very 
touch is considered pollution by the caste 
people, is to be condemned on humani- 
tafian as well as economic grpunds. 

The backwardness of women’s education, 
ai^d-the restriction of their’employment to 
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domoslic duties and, among the agricul¬ 
tural classes, to casual field work, without 
their being given any recognized status 
or reward, is also holding back the country. 
It is inevitable that where such a large 
proportion of the population is kept unem¬ 
ployed or partially employed, or engffged 
in inferior poorly paid occupations, the 
fer capita production should be very small, 
and tlic efficiency and ])rospority of the 
nation, as a whole, very low. 

The social customs »of India promote a 
fairly rapid growth of population. Early 
marriage is the ru^e, and children are 
born into a world in which no provision 
has been made for their maintenance. 
In a country like Norway, where [jcople 
marry at about 25, the rate of increase 
of population is slow, and it is, there¬ 
fore, possible to maintain a high 
standard of living. India fills still to i 
learn that it is better to have a small, 
well-trained, prosperous population, than 
to have millions of half-starved, inefficient 
people retarding the progress of the country 
by their dead-weight. 
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Hope is to be derived, however, frdtn the 
fact that India possesses potential energy 
of unparalleled magnitude. Her greatest 
asset is the inherent intelligence of the 
people. Though relatively to the total 
population the percentage of illiteracy is 
appallingly large, yet the aggregate volume 
of literacy compai’es very favourably with 
that to be found in European countries, 
not excepting the United Kingdom itself. 
As many, or more, children are attending 
educational institutiqns in India as in the 
United Kingdom. There are more under¬ 
graduates in the eight Indian universities 
than there are in all the universities of the 
United Kingdom. 

Under favourable conditions, with stead¬ 
fast perseverance in a settled national 
policy, and by the introduction of scijence, 
modern machinery, and up-to-date business 
methods, the production of the country 
from agriculture and manufactures could, 
easily be doubled within the next ten and 
tr^led .in fifteen years. Foreign trade 
could like\rise be 'doubled in a similar 
.popod. In less than fifteen years the high 
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percentage of illiteracy could be reduced 
to a fraction of what it is at present. 

The constitutional reforms, sanctioned 
under the Government of India Act, of 
December, 1919, will, if worked in the spirit 
in which they were conceived by the 
British statesmen responsible for them, 
greatly increase India’s opportunities. 
That such reforms were given so important 
a place in the British programme of re¬ 
construction, demonstrates Britain’s good¬ 
will towards India. T^at a reasoned com¬ 
prehensive scheme of this magnitude was 
matured, in spite of .persistent opposition, 
and placed upon the Statute Book in times 
of great political unrest, is a tribute to the 
genius and earnestness of its sponsors. 
But for Mr. Montagu’s perseverance and 
breadth of view, the reforms might have 
meant merely increased popular representa¬ 
tion in the legislative councils, 1;he people, 
being left to fight the bureaucracy in order 
to obtain, one ^y one, the internal reforms 
they desired.. The scheme ^as defwts. Its 
scope might have been \^<der; but it is well- 
intentioned, and'so far as it goes, complei^. 
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It must be remembered that the ‘pbople’s 
standards are higher to-day than they 
have ever been in the history of Indo- 
British relations. In order to create con¬ 
ditions favourable to progress, there must 
be a radical change in the system of Im¬ 
perial control over Indian affairs, and in 
the official attitude towards the people’s 
aspirations and Indian problems generally. 

The reforms scheme will doubtless- give 
the people a substantial voice in local 
affairs, but that, in itself, will not be 
sufficient. 

The public activitie,s of the country have 
hitherto yielded scanty results, because 
they have not had a reasoned scheme of 
national life behind them. State policies, 
to be successful, must have for their sole 
aim the good of the people, and miist be 
precise and adapted to their understanding, 
tastes and’means. 

There should, moreover, be an effective 
organization, independent of Government, 
to survey and cjitalogue the problems and 
needs of the nati&n, and to refer such 
♦ pubblems to all classes of society for study, 
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with a* view to benefiting the country as a 
whole. This would create in the people 
the power of joint thought and joint 
action, and stimulate the growth of mass 
consciousness, the truest tests of a nation’s 
efficiency. 

It will be necessary to study world condi¬ 
tions as well as local conditions in order to 


discover the weak points in the Indian 
system. The deficiencies must, then, be 
catalogued and plans formulated. This 
book is an attempt, though a very imperfect 
one, in this direction. 

Next, a favourable.atmosphere must be 
created. It is hoped that the constitu¬ 
tional reforms will help to do this. 

Thirdly, the leaders must carry on press 
and platform propaganda to stimulate the 
people. The masses must be made to 
understand India’s position relative to 
modern conditions. They mu^ be shown 
how the work that lies before the country 


is to be performed. Diffarences between 
the various communities or races, aTidJ 
between castes and Meeds permanently 
residing in the’ country, must be symi^a-5 
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thetically adjusted, and where possible, 
eliminated. The people must be taught 
to associate in their daily work for a 
common object and with common aspira¬ 
tions. They must realize that anything 
they may do to help each other will be 
a service to the motherland. Above all, 
the country as a whole must join in con¬ 
structive effort with the rest of mankind. 

If, as suggested in this book, the utiliza¬ 
tion of India’s man power and material 
resources is placed in the forefront of 
national aims, if the people’s general and 
technical knowledge is developed, if private 
initiative is stimulated, if all the latest 
inventions and diseoveries are applied to 
increase production, if foreign experience 
is adapted to Indian conditions and fully 
utilized and useful foreign institutions 
readily adopted, if in short, all the improve¬ 
ments nedfessary and possible are intro¬ 
duced, the development of India, poli¬ 
tically, economically and socially, will 
pfoceed_ at a pace which may be one of 
the outstanding fbatures of the coming 
generation. 
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Thenpimediate future will put all persons 
and institutions to a severe test. The 
forethought and vigour with which Indians 
apply themselves to their new task, their 
capacity for joint action, their ability to 
maintain harmonious relations between all 
races and communities, and the co-opera¬ 
tion which they will be able to secure 
between themselves and Government agen¬ 
cies, . will determine the pace of their 
progress. 

If the British cordia^y help the Indians to 
build up their industry and trade, the re¬ 
sulting effect on In4ia’s prosperity will be 
immense, while the volume of benefit, 
even to Great Britain, will be far greater 
than it is at present. Such help will 
bind the two countries together by the 
strongest of links, namely, common 
interests. 

British business interests and trade will 
assuredly not suffer in the long run. With 
increase of production, there will be gain 
all round—to the producer, to the maflu- 
facturer, to the middleman and merchant, to 
every one wbor takes part in Vuilding ‘pp^ 
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the country’s prosperity. With* such 
gro^vth, although British interests may, as 
time goes on, seem smaller relatively to 
Indian interests, there i s no -cg ason why 
they should not increase in actual volume, 
as has been the case in Canada. There is 
roam for both Britain and India in the 
great reconstruction work that lies before 
the country. Both will benefit, if the 
exclusive or partisan spirit is rejdaced by 
sympathy and active co-opcratioii. 



CHAPTER II 

INDIA IN BELATION TO PEOGEB8SIVB 
OODNTEIBS 

Befoeb attempting to prepare a programme 
of reconstruction for India, it is necessary 
to consider her economip and social condi¬ 
tions, in relation to those of progressive 
nations, to discover ;«here and why she 
lags behind. It will not be sufficient 
merely to compare her present achieve¬ 
ment with her own past record. The 
results of such a survey may be hurtful to 
Indian pride, but if India aspires to occupy 
a dignified position in the comity of nations, 
she must face facts. * 

One has but to glance at vital statistics 
to realize, the ^avity of the situation.^ 
According to tji.e census of 1^11, the. popu¬ 
lation of British India *was 244,267,542, 
and of the Indi&h States 70,888,854; or. 

17 0 
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a total of 315,156,396 for the whol4 Indian 
Empire. Accurate revised figures will not 
be available until after the census has been 
taken in 1921; but it is probably safe 
to estimate that the actual present popula¬ 
tion of India is 325,000,000. 

‘In 1911 the population was spread over 
an area of 1,093,074 square miles of British 
territory and 709,583 square miles of Indian 
States, representing a total area of 1,802,657 
square miles. Thus there was an average 
of 175 persons to ithe square mile for the 
whole of India. The density of popula¬ 
tion in British Indja proper was 223 and 
in the Indian States ^00 persons to thd 
square mile. The corresponding figures 
for the United Kingdom were 374, for 
Japan 356, and for the Uiutcd States of 
America 31. 

Althou^ the average density of popula¬ 
tion is only 175 persons to the square 
mile for the whole country, there are 
^districts in the Madras Presidency where the 
density goes »p to 1,488.. .There are dis¬ 
tricts in .Bengal Vith a maximum density 
•of 1,163 persons and m Bihar and the 

• A 
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United'Provinces of 882 persons to the 
square mile. 

The United States, with a population of 
91,972,266 persons, stands, among pro¬ 
gressive countries, next to British India, 
with her population of 244,267,642. But 
whUe America has large resources of sur¬ 
plus arable land, in India all soil fit for 
profitable cultivation has long ago come 
under tillage. Usually the resources in such 
areas are taxed to the uttermost, and since 
at least three-fourths 'of the population 
are dependent on agriculture, even the 
partial failure of a single monsoon is often 
attended by widespread disaster. This is 
one explanation of the comparatively high 
death-rate and the low average duration 
of life in the country. 

The average death-rate for all India for 
the past ten years has been 31'8«per thou¬ 
sand. The corresponding recorded death- 
rate in other cpuntries is 21-9 in Japan, 
16-12 in Canada, 14-6 in the'United King* 
dom, 14-0 in the United States of America 
and 10-6 in Australia. 

The average life of an Indian is estimated* 
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at 23 years, as compared with 45- {o 55 in 
Western countries. Climatic influences are 
not to be disregarded, but in the main this 
is undoubtedly due to the low standard of 
living in India, and the lack of healthy and 
orderly growth of the population. 

'The average birth-rate in India for the 
past ten years has been 38-2 per thousand. 
The figure for Japan is 34-2, for the United 
States 31-3, for Canada 27-8, for Australia 
27-7, and for the United Kingdom 21-1. 

Religio-social practices make for early 
marriage, and as a result the average buiih- 
rate is so high that, spite of the appalling 
death-rate, the population is increasing 
rapidly, approximately at a rate of five per 
thousand per annum. This may not prove 
an unmixed blessing, if new industries are 
not introduced and new careers p^pvided 
in the country, or an outlet found for the 
surplus population outside India. 

, Of the 315 million people inhabiting 
India, • including the Indian States, only 
18,500,000 persons (16,900,000 men and 
4,600,000 women) were returned as literate 
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in the census of 1911. This means that 
only one out of every seventeen persons 
or 5-8 per cent, of the population are able 
to read and write. This was 'the state of 
affairs nine years ago. The percentage 
is perhaps slightly higher now, but it is 
deplorably low as compared with other 
advanced countries. The corresponding 
percentage of literacy is O.'i in Japan, 94 in 
the United Kingdom, and 90 in the United 
States. 

The number of exisfbg schools for ele¬ 
mentary education in British India is 
142,203 and the number of pupils attend¬ 
ing them is 5,818,730, of whom 5,188,411 
are boys and 630,319 are girls. Taking 
all classes of educational institutions to¬ 
gether, there is, in British India, one insti¬ 
tution for every 1,717 persons of the 
population. , 

The school-going population in advanced 
countries varie§ from 15 to 20 per cent, 
or more of the entire popul&tion. Takipg 
15 per cent, only as a basis 4or calculation, 
the population of school age in India may 
be reckoned at 18,731,054 boys and 
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17,909,077 girls. The number • actually 
attending the schools is 6,621,627 boys 
and 1,230,419 girls. That is, one boy 
out of every three and one girl out of every 
fifteen fit to be at school are actually 
attending educational institutions. The ex¬ 
penditure on education in British India 
from aU sources, including fees, in 1916-17 
was 11-2 crores of rupees,‘ giving a rate of 
Rs. 14-4 per head of school-going popula¬ 
tion or 7 annas per head of the entire 
population. The •corresponding expendi¬ 
ture in other countries was Rs. 38 per 
head in the United* Kingdom, Rs. 104 in 
Canada, Rs. 13 in Japan and Rs. 114 in the 
United States of, America. 

The provision for technical and commer¬ 
cial education in India is pitifully meagre. 
The students receiving technical apd indus¬ 
trial '^education throughout all India num¬ 
bered only 16,594 in 1917-18. 

The statistics quoted ^how that the 
education of feirls is neglecte4. even more 
^than that of* boys, and -that technical 

■ * A note on the Indian currency and rates of ex* 
ehtuige will bo found on page 95, 
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education is practically non-existent. 
Most of the technical and commercial work 
of the indigenous population is being per¬ 
formed in an indifferent manner by persons 
who have learnt their trade by practice or 
who have obtained only home training of 
a rudimentary character. The Govern¬ 
ment and public effort in this direction 
has been negligible. It may be stated 
with truth that no serious attempt has been 
made to educate or to equip the nation for 
an industrial and commercial career, to 
enable it to earn a decent living and to hold 
its own amongst civilized nations. 

The number of newspapers and periodi¬ 
cals published in India in 1917-18 was 
3,978, which works out at about twelve per 
million of the population. The correspond¬ 
ing number per million persons in the 
United States was 226, in the United 
Kingdom 190, and in Japan 50. 

There is a vast amount of Press activity 
in countries like the United States. It is 
recorded that .the circulation of periodi¬ 
cals of all classes in that*country, including 
dailies, reached, in 1914, the enormous 
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figure of 205,000,000. Many of the dailies 
are made up of about 24 pages, imperial, 
the Sunday editions running to 100 pages 
or more. 

The Press is a great educative force in all 
advanced countries, notably in America 
and the United Kingdom. In parts of the 
former country, the Press has taken upon 
itself the task of stopping corrupt practices 
and keeping the officials up to the mark 
in the proper discharge of their duties. 

The indigenous Ptess of India is a poorly 
equipped and persecuted agency. We have 
Press Acts and Press control in varying 
degrees of rigidity both in British India 
and the Indian States, and the Press as a 
whole has no enthusiastic support in poli¬ 
tically influential circles in any part of the 
country. 

Except for a small expenditure annually 
incurred for purposes of ^ coast defence, 
there is no Indian Navy to speak of. For 
decades, India has been entirely dependent 
for protection upon the British Navy: 
»nd this policy has not been revised even 
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when other units of the Empire have been 
permitted to have their own navies. The 
depredations wrought, without any chal¬ 
lenge, by the Emden in Madras, during 
the early period of the War, emphasized 
the necessity of creating an Indian 
navy. 

In normal times, the Indian Army con¬ 
sists of about 70,000 British and 140,000 
Indian troops, the latter officered entirely 
by Englishmen, making a total peace 
strength of about 210,060 of all arms. 

Of the total British forces engaged in the 
recent Great War, the IJnited Kingdom gave 
75 per cent., all the overseas dominions 
together 12 per cent, and India 13 per 
cent. 

During the War, the Government of 
India recruited, on a voluntary basis, over 
600,000 combatants, and more th^n 400,000 
non-combatants. Including the contribu¬ 
tion made fron^ the standing army India, 
therefore,-in round figures sbnt on foreigp 
service 1,300,000 men. • 

The annual military expenditure in India 
was £21,000,000 before the War, and has 
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recently risen to the high figure of over 
£40,000,000. 

The corresponding expenditure on de¬ 
fence in some of the other countries for 
1913-14 is shown below :— 


» 

Army, 
millions £. 

Navy. 

millions £. 

United States 

30 

27 

United Kingdom . 

28 

44 

Japan .... 

7-69 

5-4 

Australia 

2-5 


Canada 

f 

15 



Although only a dependency and sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by the sea, and on 
the fourth by an almost impassable moun¬ 
tain wall, India spends on defence jn normal 
times more than twice the amoimt required 
to maintain the Empire of Japan. 

The number of post offices in Ipdia in 
1917-18 was 19,410. Ten years preAdously 
(i.e. in 1907-8) there were 17,777 offices. 
Considering the vastness of the coimtry, 
neither the pflesent number nor the latest 
recorded decennial growth can be said to 
be adequate. The number of letters, news¬ 
papers, parcels, etc., conveyed by post 
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offices in >1917-18 aggregated 1,147,922,768, 
giving a rate of 3>6 articles for every 
individual inhabitant. The corresponding 
rates in other countries were 147 in Aus¬ 
tralia, 123 in the United Kingdom, 136 in 
the United States and 34 in Japan. 

The number of telegraphic messages 
conveyed in India during 1917-18 was 
19,897,787 or 6>3 for every 100 inhabitants. 
The corresponding rate in the United 
Kingdom was 198, in Canada 164, and 
in Japan 73. • 

The telephone has come very largely 
into daily use for business in all advanced 
countries. According to the latest statis¬ 
tics available, the number of telephone 
instruments in use for every 10,000 inhabi¬ 
tants was 1,850 in Chicago, 1,170 in New 
York, 800 in Montreal, 480 in Sydney, 
390 in London, 200 in Tokyo, ^and onlj 
4 in Bombay and 3 in Calcutta. 

Production ^ay be considered under 
two heads, namely, agricultttre and indu^ 
tries, the latter including mining, hsheries, 
etc. Under agriculture, British India has 
a cultivated area (including double cropped 
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land) of 265,000,000 acres, of which nearly 
47,000,000 acres are irrigated. 

Taking good and bad years together, the 
value per acre of irrigated crops, in normal 
times, may be put down at Rs. 50 per 
acre and of dry crops at Rs. 15 per acre. The 
total agricultural production before the 
War was valued at about Rs. 562 crores 
or £375,000,000. The estimates of pro¬ 
duction under agriculture for other ad¬ 
vanced countries are: The United States, 
£4,277,000,000; 'Japan, £300,000,000; 
Canada, £247,000,000; the United Kingdom, 
£239,000,000, and Australia, £73,000,000. 

The statistical information available re¬ 
garding Indian industries is very inade¬ 
quate, although accurate information in 
this respect is especially necessary in the 
case of a country so industrially b?^ckward 
as India.^ Basing the estimate upon a 
knowledge of what is going on in the Pro¬ 
vinces, the production from industries 
^ay be reckbned at about pne-fifth of 
that from agriculture. 

The total production of British India, 
excluding the value of live-stock, minerals, 
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fisheries; ptc., may roughly be estimated at 
£450,000,000, and the total, including all 
these sources, will probably not exceed 
£600,000,000. This gives a rate of produc- | 
tion valued at about Rs. 36 per head of the 
population. 

These figures are in the nature of a guess 
and presumably tentative. In view of the 
poverty of the people, it is important 
that a more correct balance-sheet of their 
resources be maintained, so that both the 
Government and the people may keep the 
figures in mind and endeavour to improve 
conditions from year to year. 

The 'per capita production in the United 
States and Canada is £40-6 and £29-5 
respectively under agriculture and £46-0 
and £721 under industries. There is no 
reason why corresponding figures should 
not bo available for India, but, as a matter 
of fact, they are not. 

In India, the production under factory 
industries is vCTy small compared with 
that under agriculture, ai\d insigiiificaift 
in comparison with otlfer leading manu¬ 
facturing countries. 
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The value of imports, both merchandise 
and treasure, into British India amounted 
to £109,670,000, and of exports from the 
country to £163,263,000 during 1917-18. 
The total sea-borne trade was £272,833,000. 

This gives a rate of £1-1 per head of 
population, without making allowance for 
the population of the Indian States. If 
that allowance be made, the rate works 
out to £0-9 per head. The corresponding 
figures for other countries are: £62-6 in 
Canada, £40 0 in the United King¬ 
dom, £37-2 in Australia, £17-0 in the 
United States, and ,£6-4 in Japan. 

^India exports raw materials and food 
products, while she imports chiefly manu¬ 
factured goods. She has lost the power of 
producing the manufactures required for 
her own use, and is obliged to pay, for her 
imports by growing more raw products. 
If she were to manufacture for her own 
wants, using her abundant raw materials 
and the millions of people at present 
msufficjiently qpiployed, she.ooiald not only 
produce all she inquired, but also export 
^nufactured goods for ’ profit. By so 
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doing she could save much of the money 
she now pays for her imports, and could 
amass additional wealth by exporting manu¬ 
factured goods. By reducing the pressure 
on the land the per capita production in 
agriculture will also be increased^ 

India has, for every million of her popula¬ 
tion, 115 miles of railway. The corre¬ 
sponding figures for other countries are: 
Australia, 4,955; Canada, 4,825; the 
United States, 2,533, and the United 
Kingdom, 515. , 

The tonnage entered into and cleared 
from British Indian poijs in 1908,1913 and 
1918 was 12-9,17-3 and 10-9 million respec¬ 
tively. 

The old shipping industry has gradually 
died out, and the construction of new 
shipping is not encouraged. There are 
practically no large ships owned by Indians, 
and the coastal shipping registered at 
the Indian ports durmg 1917-18 was only 
16,872 tons. On the other hand, the 
Government Canada^has been encourag¬ 
ing national shipping £fnd foreign trade, 
with the result’that her people now owA 
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roughly 1,000,000 tons of shipping; and her 
foreign trade has overtaken and exceeded 
that of India. 

In the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Canada and Japan, special atten¬ 
tion is at present devoted to the construc¬ 
tion of shipping as an urgent after-war 
measure. No such move is visible in India, 
nor, under present political conditions and 
policy, does it seem possible. 

The total gross revenue of British 
India, including, the Provinces, in 
1917-18 amounted to £109,000,000. The 
net revenue amounted to a little over 
£80,000,000. Of this, the revenue from 
land was £21,000,000. This net revenue 
gives a rate of £0-34 for British India, per 
head of population. The corresponding 
figures for other countries are: The 
United Kingdom, £19-3 ; the United States, 
£7-9 ; Aifetralia, £7 6 ; Canada, £6-45, and 
Japan, £1'5. These figures for revenue 
do not represent the same*type of taxation 

all these countries, and the'comparison, 
therefore, gives bnly a rough indication 

bf the real state of affairs'.' 

• 
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Three presidency and eighty-eight joint- 
stock banks have their head ofi&ces in India. 
In addition to these, ten exchange banks 
do business in India, but have their head¬ 
quarters outside that country. 

There were 369 banks and branch banl^ 
in India in 1917. The corresponding 
figures for other countries were: The 
United States, 28,913; the United King¬ 
dom (1918) 9,357 ; Japan (1916), 5,874, 
and Canada, 3,327. 

The capital of indigenous Indian banks 
was £5,000,000. The British and foreign 
exchange banks had a capital of £18,000,000, 
making a total of £23,000,000. The cor¬ 
responding figures (in million £) for, the 
United States were 482; the United King¬ 
dom, 88; Japan, 67; and Canada, 23. 

The deposits (in million £) in Indian 
^banks amounted to 118, those’in the 
United States of America to 6,767, in the 
{United Kingdom‘to 2,366, in Japan to 
494, and in Canada to 324. 

The position' of India in the banking 
world “illustrates' how trade follows the 
)ahk as much as the flag. The compara- 
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tively few branch banks and small deposits 
are striking in the case of India.” ‘ 

At a rough estimate, the entire assets of 
India, including the value of land, build¬ 
ings, furniture, gold, silver, live-stoek, 
factories and other property, amounted 
. to £3,500,000,000 before the War. This, 

“ distributed among the population of British 
India, works out to about £14 per head. 
The corresponding figures for other eoun- 
tries were; The United States, £391 ; 

s 

the United Kingdom, £320; Australia, 
£262; Canada, £259; and Japan, £52. 

The estimated annual income of British- 
India was, as already stated, £600,000,000, 
and the average income of an Indian was 
Rs. 36. On account of the high world-prices 
it may, perhaps, at the present time have 
risen to Rs. 45. 

The Postal Savings Bank deposits in' 
India amounted to Rs. 1,659 laklis (£110-6 
million) in 1916-17. This works out at 
Rs. 0-6 or annas 10-7 per head of popula¬ 
tion. The corresponding 'figures for other 
countries are: The United Kingdom, Rs. 

* Indian Finance and<Banking, by Q. Findlay Shirras. 
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77-3 ; Cahada, Rs. 14 85; the United 
States, Rs. 3-78, and Japan, Rs. 8-4. 

Both here and in subsequent chapters 
special reference is made to conditions in 
Canada and Japan; Canada because that 
Dominion will in the nature of things be 
India’s future model, and Japan because it 
is an Asiatic country which has adopted 
European civilization. 

The figures given in this chapter have 
been taken from the most reliable sources 
available, but they do not in all cases 
represent the same group of conditions or 
transactions, and in a’’few instances they 
do not even pertain to the same year. 
The information could not be made more 
specific without elaborate explanations and 
qualifications, but it is hoped that, even 
so, they do indicate a rough comparison 
of existing conditions in India,* relative 
to the countries quoted. 




Political and Administrative 
Reconstruction 




CHAPTER III 

THE CENTEAL GOVERNMENT 

The Government of India Act, passed in 
December, 1919, leaves no portion of the 
administrative structure unaltered, though 
the changes made in smne parts are much 
greater than in others. 

In the sphere of local government, for 
instance, the principle of governance has 
been radically altered. Local bodies are 
no longer to be kept in leaduig strings, 
but are to be self-governing. 

The Provincial Government has been 
divided into two parts; one part is to remain 
outside legislative control, while the other 
is to be placed u^on a constitutional basis. 

While the Central Government is t§ 
remain uncontrolled by the legislature, and 
is not to bo federalized", it will have to 
submit ^o greater criticism from popular, , 

39 
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-representatives. In matters in ’ftrhich it 
may. be in agreement with its legislature, 
it is, as a rule, to be free from intervention 
by the Secretary of State. The provincial 
authorities will also be generally free from 
intervention from above in matters in 
which the executive and legislative organs 
are jin agreement. 

The position of the Secretary of State 
is to be altered by the establishment of 
similar conventions. He is further to be 
relieved of responsibility for purchasing 
stores and in allied matters, such responsi¬ 
bility being transferred to a High Com¬ 
missioner appointed* by and responsible to 
the Government of. India. 

The writer proposes, in this chapter, to 
examine in detail the changes effected in 
l^he administration of national a'ffairs, and 
in the next three chapters to 4eaf with 
those pertaining to provincial and local 
government and finance. - 

The decision of the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee that “,India is not .yet ripe for a 
true federal systefb,” is to be deplored for 
two reasons, namely:— 
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(1) N(ft until the Government of* India 

has been federalized on the Cana¬ 
dian or Australian basis, that is to 
say, not until the functions of the 
Central Government are limited to 
the administration of national 
affairs and its intervention in 
provincial affairs reduced to the 
lowest possible minimum, can there 
be anything like full provincial 
autonomy. 

(2) As realized by the authors of the 

Joint Report “a federal system 
would have n\ade it easier for the 
Indian States, ’while retaining the 
autonomy which they cherish in 
material matters, to enter into 
closer association with the Central 
Government.” 

The Act does not provide at all for the 
representation of Indian States' in the 
Indian Legislature, That is an important 
omission, for those States will continue to 
lack, as hitherto,’ the opportunity. of in¬ 
fluencing the course of abtion in regard to 
(I) the ^disposal 'of public funds to whioh| 
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they indirectly contribute and yiiich are 
appreciable, and (2) the administration of 
affairs which concern them jointly with 
British India. 

“ The Princes’ Chamber ” is designed 
merely to deal with large questions affect¬ 
ing the States. At best, such a council 
is an anachronism. The system of repre¬ 
sentation provided for shows that the 
British Government assumes that the 
Rulers represent the interests of their 
States. Many among them, no doubt, 
seek to promote the well-being of their 
subjects, but however progressive they may 
be individually, not all of them can be 
expected to surrender their autocratic 
powers or to discuss and deal with interests, 
policy and measures on terms of equality 
with the expert officials of the Government 
of India. 

The Indian States will have to adopt 
constitutional government on the model 
of the reconstituted provincial administra¬ 
tion if .they aj:e not to lag* behind British 
India. For economic and social better¬ 
ment, it is imperative that the, people 
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should Be. given the power to think and 
act in their own interests, the rulers gradu¬ 
ally assuming the role of constitutional 
Sovereigns. The larger among the States 
will eventually need two chambers—a 
popular legislative council and a senate, 
in the latter of which due weight will, ik) 
doubt, be given to birth, property, educa¬ 
tion and experience. 

Internal reform camiot, however, suffice. 
The affairs of Indian States are inextricably 
mingled with those of British India. Only 
by the creation of a federal system in which 
the Indian States are given a voice adequate 
to protect their interests and they, as well 
as the provinces, possess full autonomy, 
can the Indian problem be satisfactorily 
solved. 

The three great self-governing Dominions 
have federal constitutions. The introduc- 
tion of responsible government in India 
will not be comj)lete until the Indian pro¬ 
vinces are independent of the Central 
Government in* local affairs, rfis is the case 
in Canada. Since the *Dominion or the 
federal system of government is the’ 
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accepted model, although it is to te reached 
by stages, the Government of India Avill 
be expected to place that ideal before the 
various departments of the administration 
and the public, and to make preparations 
to that end according to a regular pro¬ 
gramme. 

The Government of India, as reconsti¬ 
tuted, will consist of the Governor-General 
and an Executive Council. The number 
of members to ■ constitute the Council is 
not statutorily limited. Three members 
of that Council will continue to be public 
servants or ex-publip servants who have 
had not less than ten years’ experience in 
the service of the Crown in India. The 
law member will have definite legal quali¬ 
fications, but in future he may have gained 
those qualifications in India, and not, as 
hitherto, necessarily in the United Kingdom. 

Not less than three members of the 
Council will be Indians. The Joint Selectj 
^mmittee took care to point put “that 
the members dof the Council drawn from 
the ranks of the public servants will, as 
]|;ime goes Qn> be more and more lycely to 
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bo of Indian rather than of European 
extraction.” 

It is to be hoped that these recommen¬ 
dations will be carried out in a liberal 
spirit. Rapid Indianization of the per¬ 
sonnel of the Central Government is neces¬ 
sary to ensure the administration of affaire 
in consoriance with Indian ideals and 
wishes. That, moreover, is the only man¬ 
ner in which Indians will ever become fit 
for self-government. It hardly needs to 
be added that only com]petont men should 
be appointed. If sufficient trouble is taken 
to select for each post the right man, and 
one acceptable to the Legislative Assembly, 
it will be found that there is no lack of good 
material in the country. 

It is further to be hoped that the removal 
of the statutory limit will be utilized to 
increase the number of member^ of the 
executive councils. Canada, though con¬ 
taining a population only a fraction of that of 
India, and jenjoying a smaller revenue, hai^ 
more than twice’ as many ininisters as India 
is to have, without reckoning the special 
ministri^ created during the War. 
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The Government of India, as thus recon¬ 
stituted, will deal with matters affecting 
the defence of India—^army, navy and air 
force; railways, shipping, posts, telephones 
and telegraphs ; customs (including cotton 
excise); income-tax, banking, insurance, 
public debt; civil and criminal law; 
science, inventions, national and foreign 
trade and commerce. It seems a pity 
that civil law and the control of industry 
have not been left entirely in the hands 
of the provincial administrations. 

The Indian Legislature as reconstituted 
will be bicameral, cfpnsisting of :— 

(1) A Legislative Assembly comprising 

144 representatives, of whom 103 
are to be elected and 41 nommated, 
including 26 official members; and 

(2) A Council of State, something in 

the nature of a senate, with 60 
members, of whom 33 are to be 
elected and 27 nominated, includ¬ 
ing not more than. ■20 official 
• members. 

Since communal electorates have been 
'constituted, it is to be feared thatiin some 
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cases persons of proved political sagacity 
and trained in dealing with public questions 
may not find admission, and that important 
interests may be ignored. The present 
arrangement has to continue for some time, 
but, as suggested by the Joint Committee, 
it is to be hoped that the principle of pre- 
portional representation will eventually 
be adopted. 

The electorate for the Legislative 
Assembly comprises 687,100 votes for 
general seats, 206,640 for Moslem seats, 
and 15,000 for Sikhs, a total of 908,740 
votes. 

The electorate for the Council of State 
is on a more restricted franchise, and the 
constituencies will only include 2,000 to 
3,000 voters each. The total electorate 
for the Council of State may, therefore, 
be 70,000 to 80,000 voters. „ 

The Presidents, at first appointed by the 
Crown, will, afte^ four years, be elected by 
the Chambers themselves. 

The Legislature is not ,to be a sovereign 
bojjy. The members may criticize, but. 
cannot control. The watch-dogs may bark,» 
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but they cannot bite. The executive is to 
be permitted to retain its autocratic powers 
until Parliament considers that the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly can be vested with further 
authority, which should be, at the outside, 
ten years from now. 

• The Indian Budget will be submitted to 
the. Legislature, which will be free to vote 
upon it, excepting certain reserved charges, 
such as interest and sinking-fund on loans, 
salaries and pensions and national defence. 

The Governor-Gfeneral-in-Council has 
power to sanction any expenditure that 
may be refused by., the Legislature, if, in 
his opinion, it be necessary or urgent. 
The Act, however, provides that every such 
case shall be submitted to Parliament, and 
that, before being presented for the Royal 
assent, it shall lie before both Hous,ps of 
Parliament for at least eight full days of 
session. 

If the administration is work smoothly, 
the Governor-General should ba guided by 
the wishes of*the, people’s representative, 
.as in the self-governing .Dominions. -The- 
•Governor-General of Canada, for ipstancfe, 
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has the power to veto legislation, but he 
never uses it. The Ministry is responsible 
for every Act, the Governor-General’s 
power and authority being similar to that 
of the King in the United Kingdom. The 
Dominion Parliament cannot be dissolved 
without taking the advice of the Ministry! 

All discussions in the Legislature should 
be open, ensuring correct and speedy 
decisions, and providing a species of politi¬ 
cal education for the people. In other 
respects, too, it is to be hoped that the 
new Legislature may prove as modem and 
progressive as those ousting in the self- 
governing Dominions. 

No provision is made for payment of 
salaries to members. In India, with its 
great distances, it is absolutely necessary 
that members should receive a salary, as 
in the United Kingdom, Canada, and other 
constitutionally governed countries. It is 
hoped that the Indian Legislature will itself 
take steps tp bring about this reform. 

The Legislature will b^ called upon to 
deal with a variety of highly complex, 

mgent problems. India is not only large 

£ 
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and populous, but her standard of economic 
development is low, and she is extremely 
poor. At every step, foreign and Indian 
interests clash. Tlie refusal to constitute 
a federal system of Government will keep 
the Government of India highly centralized. 
‘ It is imperative, therefore, that at least 
the popular chamber should have a long 
annual session to permit the adequate dis¬ 
cussion of vital questions, and also to ensure 
that the executive, which has not been 
made responsible"; administers affairs in 
consonance with popular wishes. No statu¬ 
tory limit has been, imposed, and rightly, 
because each House of the Legislature 
should be free to,settle such matters for 
itself. If the Legislature is left unfettered, 
it will, no doubt, follow the example of 
the Imperial Parliament, and sit for not 
less thap 200 days a year. * . 

To ensure that the administration of the 
various departments of State will be carried 
I on according to Indian wishes, apd also to 
provide opportunities for . administrative 
training to Indians, standing committees 
of the Legislative Assembly s^uld be 
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formed at. the beginning of eaph session. 
These committees may be attached to 
any department of government, and would 
serve the double purpose of keeping the 
official element in touch with public opinion 
and of securing attention to aU important 
problems in which the public is interested! 

Commissions composed of members of 
the Legislature, experts, officials and co¬ 
opted members should be constantly at 
work investigating conditions and making 
r^ommendations on thb more important 
and delicate problems, including those 
affecting Imperial and ^international inter¬ 
ests. The officials may join in the delibera¬ 
tions and advise, but need not vote. A 
Commission should be allowed to appoint 
its staff during the period of its existence, 
and should be free to correspond with 
foreign Governments for the purpose of 
collecting information. 

In Japan, conynittees on which officials 
and non-of^oials co-operate exist for puTi 
poses of prontoting educ|tioB, agriculture, 
industry and the hke. India may advan¬ 
tageously follow that example. 
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To investigate questions connected with 
the Central Government, particularly in its 
relation to the Home Government and the 
Provinces, the Central Government should 
send deputations to and maintain agencies 
in the self-governing Dominions and also 
fn Japan. These agencies will study ques¬ 
tions connected with preparation for auton¬ 
omy, and supply any information required 
by the Central and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. 

If the central administration is to 
be rapidly raised to the position of an 
autonomous Federal Government, it will be 
necessary to standardize plans of action. 
As policies, practices or Acts ape com¬ 
pleted, they should be immediately codified 
and put into operation as accepted facts. 
This process of standardization will be a 
guarantee of the steady progress for the 
necessary development work and the pre¬ 
paration for autonomous ^government. 
c Apart from providing such .machinery, 
the urgent wo«:k of developihent will require 
at least three new ministries, viz.: (1) a 
s Ministry of Reconstruction, (2) a jVlinistry 
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of Conservation, and (3) a Ministry of 
Labour and Civics. 

The Ministry of Reconstruction would 
deal with the many urgent problems men¬ 
tioned in this book, bound to arise in the 
transition from dependency to autonomy. 

A Ministry of Conservation will be needed, 
if only to co-ordinate the efforts of depart¬ 
ments and agencies concerned with material 
development. 

A Ministry of Labour and Civics will be 
required to train the people for new oeeupa- 
tions and for the opportunities afforded by 
the new powers of Iqcal government—a 
branch of education woefully neglected in 
the past. 

The new Act provides that, at the end 
of ten years, stock shall be taken of the 
work done, and recommendations made as 
to further administrative developments. 
The Indian Government should lose no 
time in formula|ing its ideas as to the 
various changes that may be needed, and 
taking practical action»to ‘ bring ■ them 
about. 

The GJovemment of India must abandon 
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its policy of contenting itself- with the 
day’s work and neglecting preparations 
for the future. Its success in the new era 
will be measured by what it will be able 
to accomplish in the next decade, to fit 
Indians for Dominion autonomy. 

It has already been noted that the 
Government of India is to maintain its 
own High Commissioner in London, to 
discharge “ agency ” duties which hitherto 
have been attended, to by the India Office. 
That High Commissioner will have functions 
and powers analogous to those of the High 
Commissioners of’.the Dominions. India 
should be also granted the privfiege, 
enjoyed by the Colonies, of sending her 
own representatives and High Commis¬ 
sioners to the principal countries of the 
world,, for trade- purposes. The Dominion 
of Canada, for instance, has recently been 
allowed to maintain a diplomatic repre¬ 
sentative of her own ait Washington—-a 
«iaew departure even for a self-governing 
Dominion. 

With the creation of an Indian High 
Commissionership in London, the Ini^ 
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Office will, in future, deal solely with 
political matters. This change has been 
signalized by an innovation, which makes 
the salary of the Secretary of State a 
charge upon the Imperial treasury instead 
of that of India. 

Under the new scheme, the control of 
the Secretary of State over Indian fiscal 
matters is being relaxed. The Joint Select 
Committee prescribed that India “ should 
have the same liberty to consider Tier 
fiscal interests as Great* Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada and South Africa,” 
and “the Secretary.of State should, as 
far as possible, avoid interference with the 
Indian fiscal policy when the Government 
of India and its Legislature are m agree¬ 
ment.” His “ intervention, when it does 
take place, should be limited to safeguarding 
the international obligations of tl>e Empire 
or any fiscal arrangements within the 
Empire to whic,h His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment is a piarty.” * 5 . 

» A standing'committee^ on‘Indian-affairs 
of both Houses of Parliament is to be. 
appointed, at the beginning of each session,* 
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to advise the Secretary of State during th« 
difficult period of transition that lies ahead 

Sooner or later, it is presumed, there 
will be a constituent Assembly or Council 
for the British Empire. India should 
claim, on such a body, the position to 
which her size, importance and services 
to the Empire entitle her. 

India was permitted to send her repre¬ 
sentatives to the Peace Conference; but 
no Indian representative was invited to 
the subsequent conference at Spa, although 
the representatives of the Dominions were 
so invited. The new Indian Legislature 
must see to it that she is not ignored in 
future conferenees. All representatives of 
India in foreign countries should, more¬ 
over, be Indians. 

Having been admitted as an original 
member .into the League of Nations on 
terms of equality with the Dominions, 
she must see to it that the mode of 
jepresentation is such as to ensure the 
accurate expres8i(jn of Indi&n views. 



CHAPTER IV 

PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

The Government as reconstituted in each 
of the eight major provinces ‘ is to be of a 
dual character. The part controlling the 
“ reserved ” subjects—namely, police, jus¬ 
tice, land revenue, forests (except in 
Bombay) and water .‘supply, including 
drainage and irrigation—is to consist of 
the Governor and the Executive Council, 
half Indian and half British, and is to be 
independent of the Legislature. The 
“transferred” subjects—namely, local self- 
government, and the departments of educa¬ 
tion, local industries, industrial research, 
public works, agriculture, forests (in Bom¬ 
bay), medicine and excise—are to bef» 

♦ * 

* Madras, Bombay, Ben^l, the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, the Pvmjab, Bihar and Orissa, the 
Cmtral Provinces, Assam. 
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administered by the (Jovemor and the 
Ministers, generally with the con’sent of 
the Legislature. 

The great majority of members of the 
Legislative Council will be popular repre¬ 
sentatives elected partly on a territorial 
^nd partly on a communal basis. In 
Bombay, for example, eighty-six of the 111 
members will be elected. The number of 
voters in that presidency will be about 
776,000. Each elected member, therefore, 
will represent oil an average about 9,000 
voters. The total electorate for all the 
Provincial Councils* in the country will 
number about 5,200,000. 

The Joint Select Committee clearly laid 
down that Ministers must enjoy the con¬ 
fidence of the elected majority; that they 
shall be given the fullest scope jn their 
own spjiere, that Governors shall accept 
their advice and promote their policy 
wherever possible; and jilso that members 
•of the Executive Council shall afiord all 
possible help ajid sympathy in dealing 
with proposals for development in the 
various departments. While anticipating 
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that much advantage would resxilt from 
such co-operation, they insisted that the 
duties of the two parts of the Government 
should not be permitted to become con¬ 
fused nor their separate responsibility 
obscured. 

The provincial revenues and balanced 
are to be allocated between the two sides 
of the Government under rules so framed 
as to make friction unlikely. If, however, 
the Members of the Executive Council and 
the Ministers cannot agree as to their 
respective shares, the Governor may make 
such allocation as he'piay think fit, and, 
if necessary, can refer the question to such 
authority as the Governor-General may 
appoint. Pending the adjustment of 
claims, the total provisions under different 
heads of expenditure in the provincial 
budget for the preceding year arc to hold 
good. 

Difficulties are* certain to arise at the 
outset. Unless the Ministers selected froni' 
the Legislative’ Council ar* business men or 
otherwise trained in the conduct of affairs, 
they tiil^ need a little time to master the 
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executive work of administration. The 
heads of departments, the majority of 
whom will bo British officials, may not, 
it is feared, prove entirely sympathetic. 
On both sides tact will be required, and 
the patience and capacity for compromise 
•of all concerned will be put to the 
severest test. 

It will not merely be a question of 
every one attempting to do the right thing. 
The Governihent of India Act assumes that 
the electorates will be inexperienced in 
carrying on responsible government, and 
the Ministers in copducting executive work. 
Behind all, in the background, however, 
will be the influence of vested, interests, 
of which the Act takes no account what¬ 
ever. 

The only manner in which difficulties 
can be • overcome, conflict avoided and 
popular interest secured is for the entire 
Government to perform ^heir functions in 
<a constitutional spirit. A former Under¬ 
secretary of* Staite for India went so far 
as to state in the House of Lords, in the 
course of the debate on the Goveijiment of 
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India Bill,, that the “ reserved ” subjects 
“will Have to be controlled with a very 
strong constitutional strain influencing 
them.” Since the people’s chosen repre¬ 
sentatives arc to predominate in tlie legis¬ 
lative councils, only such policies as find 
legislative support should be put into* 
effect. As the interests of the people 
become the interests of the Government, 
friction will be lessened, harmony pro¬ 
moted, and progress ensured. 

Considering the subjects to be dealt 
with, more Ministers will be required than 
the four apparently contemplated. Canada, 
with a population of only 8,000,000 persons, 
has eighteen Ministers. Some of the Indian 
provinces have a population exceeding 
40,000,000 persons, so there is nothing 
unreasonable in asking for at least twelve 
Executive Councillors and Ministers for 
the larger provinces. 

As suggested b^ the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee, the claries of Ministers should be* 
voted by the respective Legislative Councils. 
The salaries of members of the Council, 
which at present range from Rs. 66,000 to 
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Rs. 64,000, are excessive. Ministers should 
not be paid more than Rs. 36,000 per 
annum, though they may be given suitable 
travelling and entertainment allowances. 
In Canada, Ministers receive only about 
Rs. 21,000, while in Japan they receive 
‘but Rs. 14,400. 

. There might be two grades of Ministers, 
one within and the other outside the 
Cabinet. Unless a responsible Minister of 
a province has sufficient time to study 
the larger questibns—^which will only be 
possible if there is a sufficient number of 
Ministers—^the scope for progress and 
development will be very limited, and 
suggestions from, members of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council may be inadequately met, or 
even resented. 

All official proceedings should Ije regu¬ 
lated by precise rules and Acts, and should 
not depend merely upon the personal views 
and wishes of the ofiftcials. The whole 
^ifiystem of official secrecy should be abolished. 

Since, in futufe, the finalices of provin- - 
cial administrations will be separated froiu 
those of the Government of India, aU 
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payments, .except the pensions of residents 
in the United Kingdom,, should be made 
locally or through local agencies. The 
purchases for railways and Government 
institutions should also be made through 
local agencies, mstead of through official 
channels, as at present. ’ 

Unless the re-constituted Government in 
each province is to adopt an entirely new 
policy, the reforms will prove barren of 
results. Under the old regime, the mainten¬ 
ance of order was the chief concern of the 
administration. Henceforward progress 
must be the watchwoBdt 

a 

In preparing a programme of iwovincial 
reconstruction, one is faced with the initial 
difficulties presented by lack of homoge¬ 
neity within the provinces, and by pro¬ 
vincial variations. No attempt has been 
made to ensure that the provinces «haU be 
approximately of the same area and popu¬ 
lation, nor even ^hat each province will 
form a racial and Unguistic unit. The* 
following table’ sliows at glance some of 
these provincial variations:— 
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Sq. miles. 

' Population. 

Assam 

63,015 

6,713,636 

Bengal 

78,699 

45,483,077 

Bihar and Orissa 

83,181 

34,490,084 

Bombay 

123,059 

19,672,642 

Central Provinces 

99,823 

13,916,308 

Madras 

142,330 

41,405,404 

Punjab 

99,779 

19,974,956 

United Provinces 

107,267 

47,182,044 


The new Government of India Act makes 
ipecifie provision for the constitution of 
new provinces or sub-provinces. The Joint 
Select Committee did not think that any 
changes in the b 9 undaries of a province 
should be made without due consideration 
of the views of the Legislative Council of 
that province. 'They were, however, of 
opinion that if the majority of the members 
of a Legislative Council representing a 
distinctive racial or linguistic tef’ritorial 
unit were to request that a separate pro¬ 
vince or sub-province be constituted, the 
Secretary of State shoufd appoint a com¬ 
mission of inquiry, even though'the majority 
of the Legislative Council of the province 
^ question may be opposed to such a 
scheme. 
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The provinces should be reconstituted 
so thatTiotie of them mayhave a population 
of less than 10,000,000 nor more than 
26,000,000 persons. A smaller unit is 
likely to be so weak as to find it difficult 
to resist the pressure of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, nor will it be able to command the 
resources to provide on a sufficiently large 
scale institutions and associations such as 
Universities, and departments of industry, 
commerce, agriculture and co-operative 
societies, necessary for rapid develop¬ 
ment. 

In the forefront of* the reconstruction 
problems should bo put the expansion of 
the urban populations, the extension and 
improvement of educational facilities and 
economic development. The problems are 
interrelated and interdependent. More 
urban population is essential for carrying 
on the work of civilization. Without 
increasing the urban population it will be 
impossible to .relieve the soil of the pressure 
under which it is groanfcig Isr to 'have 
economic development on a large scale. 
Similarly,^ any real advance in social and' 

F 
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material progress is impossible without 
more and better education. 

The following figures show how small 
indeed is the urban population in India as 
compared with other countries :— 


f 

Per cent. 

England ...... 

75 

Camda. 

48 

United States. 

55 

Japan ...... 

49 

India. 

10 


Without considerable increase of urban 
population in the ijcnmediate future, it will 
be impossible for India to expand her 
industries, trade and commerce on a scale 
that will enable her to hold her own in 
the world. The economic interests will 
not be sufficiently safeguarded uq;til the 
urban population is at least doubled. 

It is to be hoped that the elected Council 
in each province will be able to induce 
Ck)vemment to provide sufficient funds and. 
establishments U stimulate’ enterprise in 
these directions. It is, indeed imperative 
that money be found for this ^purpo^« 
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no matter what sacrifices may be involved. 
As large a proportion as possible of current 
provincial revenues should be set apart, 
and for any balance that may be needed, 
loans, earmarked for educational and 
industrial development, should be raised in 
each province. This proposal is further 
elaborated in the chapter on “ Finance.” 

The Joint Select Committee suggested 
the creation of a Local Government Board 
for each province with a view to developing 
local self-government in cities, towns and 
rural areas. The new department, when 
constituted, should study the local govern¬ 
ment schemes of the Dominions and Japan 
before preparing its own plans. The new 
Municipal Act of Ontario (Canada) especially 
deserves careful consideration. 

The time is ripe for the grant of complete 
self-government to local bodies, withfpowers 
of borrowing for local productive under¬ 
takings. No doubt, at the outset, some 
local bodies may misuse their powers or 
make mistakes. Wisdom ^In such matters 
^an, however, only be acquired in the 
hahi sohpol of experience. Fortunately, 
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each governing body will be self-contained 
and, therefore, tlie evil effects of any 
mistakes that may be made need not extend 
beyond the area directly concerned. Prac¬ 
tice in local self-government should enable 
the people better to grasp the constructive 
‘issues involved in the more responsible 
spheres of provincial and national govern¬ 
ment. 

Every means should be employed to 
increase the resources of the districts and 
sub-districts. Local corporations should 
undertake the construction of small tanks, 
canals, communications, including railways, 
and other works of publie utility, the 
public interests being safeguarded, where 
necessary, by Provincial Acts and Charters. 
The formation of these corporations would 
provide practical work for the population, 
and wohld confer the greatest benefit on 
a district, especially if the capital was 
raised, and all the direetors, experts and 
‘artisans were recruited, locally. 

At’the b^ginfiing it may be necessary 
to obtain experts from outside, but if the 
control and direction be in the ^ands of 
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the district authorities, the work would 
constit’ute a source of practical education 
to the people, who have hitherto lacked 
such opportunities for training. Enter¬ 
prises of this description, besides increasing 
production, will stimulate local patriotism 
and self-help. 

The development of productive works 
and public utilities will immediately pro¬ 
vide the Indian Ministers with great scope 
for remunerative enterprise. An irriga¬ 
tion scheme, for instance, which may cost, 
say, a crore of rupees, may, under favour¬ 
able conditions, add t|;e gross value of a 
crore to the annual productive yield, in 
addition to returning interest on the 
capital expended. 

Although electricity comes under the 
head of “ reserved subjects ” there is no 
reason why hydro-electric works should not 
be developed by Indian agency with expert 
advisers. This has been done very success¬ 
fully in Mysore. 

The larger public works shduld be'under 
national ownership, and their construction 
should be undertaken by indigenous 
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agencies, while their subsequent manage¬ 
ment should be under public contiftl. 

The Joint Select Committee suggested 
that standing committees of the Legislative 
Council be appointed in each province and 
attached to the more important Government 
departments. Presumably this plan will 
be adopted when the new constitution 
becomes fully operative. In addition, inde¬ 
pendent commissions will be needed to help 
to solve some of the larger problems of 
provincial administration. 

If we are to make substantial progress, no 
time should be Ipst in preparing for the 
task that lies before us. Civics and ele¬ 
mentary econopiics should foimi subjects* 
for instruction in schools of all grades. 
Every city, town and village should have 
sbme sort of public association to,spread 
knowledge of the various systems of respon¬ 
sible government practised by the self- 
governing Dominions and other constitu¬ 
tionally governed countries... ■ 

. ..It will cdndufee greatly to the success of 
the efiort to provide adequate training in 
industry, trade and education, tf the ipro*' 
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vincial Governments arrange to send deputa¬ 
tions of local merchants, business men and 
educationists to countries like Canada, 
Japan and Australia, to learn the technical 
processes and methods of development 
employed there. 

An annual review of the work done tQ 
develop the capacity of the people and the 
country’s resources should be discussed in 
every Legislative Council, and issued with 
Government authority. The various pub¬ 
lic bodies should also issue reports of their 
own activities so that the views of all 
parties engaged in speeding up the progress 
of the provinces may be avaUable. 

Committees composed of officials and 
non-officials should be constituted in the 
districts, and even in the sub-districts, for 
the discussion of public questions. Even 
though these bodies will be of ^ purely 
advisory character, they will help to bring 
the executive injo close touch with the 
people—a close touch which at present ie 
entirely lacimig. Througji sueh intemourse 
the officials will lose their attitude of 
isolation* and domination, and the people 
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that awe of authority which is. peculiar to 
India and stands ki the way of co-o;^eration 
and progress. 

An Indian who has travelled in foreign 
countries is struck with the difference 
between the official attitude towards the 
.people in those lands and in India. Whereas 
in other countries officials regard themselves 
as public servants and make it easy for the 
public to approach them, in India far too 
many officials look upon themselves as 
rulers, and make'approach difficult. This 
criticism, it is to be feared, applies with 
almost as much .force to Indian as to 
British officials. 

An Indian who has travelled abroad is 
also likely to be struck with the contrast 
offered by the dispatch with which official 
work is performed in other countries as 
compared with the practice in India. 
Letters which, in other lands, would be 
answered the day they are received, in 
‘India remain unanswered in an office 
for days and even for weeks. Matters 
which would be deeided finally in the course 
of a few days in any progressive country 
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are hung up in India for weeks and even 
for mdnths. Legal delays are especially 
vexatious. 

Much could be accomplished by simplify¬ 
ing the administrative routine. Much also 
could be accomplished by regulating the 
hours of work and the holidays. At? 
present the officials do not begin work 
until 11 a.m., and that in a hot country 
where the early morning is the best time 
for work. They also stop work much 
earlier than do people m other countries. 
As to public holidays, no country comes 
anywhere near the Indian prodigality in 
that respect. In all these matters, the 
standards should be made to approximate 
to those prevailing in progressive countries. 

While no effort is neglected to make 
institutions fit in with local exigencies, 
the provinces, as far as possible, should 
be developed on a uniform basis. Indian 
national solidaritjiis the object to be ainded 
at. Any accentuation of provincial diffe? 
ences will cut at the root * 0 ! nationhood. 



CHAPTER V 


LOCAL SELF-GOVBENMENT 

“ Local self-government has been de¬ 
scribed by a political philosopher as that 
‘system of government under which the 
greatest number. of minds, knowing the 
most, and liaving'the fullest opportunities 
of. knowing it, about the special matter in 
hand, and having the greatest interest \in 
its well-working, have the management ^ 
it, or control over it.’ Centralization ha^ 
been described as that ‘ system c 3E govern¬ 
ment under which the smallest number of 
minds, or those knowing the least, and 
^having the fewest opportunities, of knowing 
it, about the special mattSt' in hand, and 
having the smallest interest in its well- 
working, have the management of it, 

<74 
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control over it.’ An immense amount of 
wretched misgovemment might have been 
avoided, according to John Fiske, if all 
Legislators and all voters had those two 
wholesome maxims engraven upon their 
minds.” 

These words, quoted from an article by 
Mr. Henry Wade Rogers in the North 
American Review, 1908, indicate the value 
attached to local self-government by many 
leading Western minds. 

“The writers on polilical institutions,” 
he says further, “ have . . . taught us that 
under local self-government officials exist 
for the benefit of the people, and that under 
centralization the people exist for -the 
benefit of the ofiicial; that local self- 
government provides for the political educa¬ 
tion of the people, and centralization, based 
upon the principle that everything is to be 
done for the people rather than by the 
people, creates a spirit of dependence 
which dwar^ the intellectual and moi^ 
faculties and incapacitatds fof citizenship ; 
. . . that the basis of local self-government 
is confidence in the people, while the 
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fundamental idea of centralization is dis¬ 
trust of the people.” ''' 

Whilst not necessarily accepting those 
words without qualification, it is well 
worth while for every Indian to weigh and 
consider them carefully in the light of his 
own country’s situation. 

Most cities and many of the smaller 
towns of British India at present possess 
a limited measure of self-government; 
but, as stated in the Montagu-Chclmsford 
Report, the local bodies have had little 
freedom in the higher spheres of adminis¬ 
tration and finance. No attempt has 
been made to introduce an efficient system 
of self-government in local areas either on 
the British or other foreign model, or to 
increase the urban population. 

The smallness of expenditure by munici¬ 
pal and district boards is another evidence 
of the low level of their activities. In 
1917-18, the municipakboards in all cities 
and towns spent less thap £8,600,000, 
and ■ the bxpehditure of rural boards, 
charged with the duty of meeting the 
rural needs of a population exceeding 
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.220,000,000. persons, amounted to only 
about 1^,600,000. 

In rural areas special taxes for local 
purposes are levied on minor industries, 
vehicles, animals, etc., besides a sur-tax 
on land revenue. In most parts of the 
country the proceeds are mainly spent upon 
district roads, ferries, medical institutions 
and the like, and the establishments main¬ 
tained for the purpose. Little or nothing 
is allocated to meet the local needs of 
the villages which actually pay the taxes. 

One of the most important duties which 
the reconstituted Govcrivnent in each pro¬ 
vince will be called upon to perform will 
be to survey the field of local activities, 
study foreign experience, and pass a liberal 
neasure of self-government suited to the 
jeculiar conditions of the province. A 
jocal Government Board will, no ddubt, be 
ireated in each province under the new 
neasure. The future progress of the 
ountry will depend upon the manner in'^ 
vhich ihe new administration* discharges 
his responsibility, for only by a thorough- 
oing process of district life can scope be 
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provided for popular initiative and the 
work of development accelerated. ‘’Active 
participation in local afiairs will also train 
the people to administer their provincial 
and national affairs. 

In view of the fact that nine-tenths of 
'the people in India live in villages, it is 
necessary that the new scheme of local 
self-government should not be confined to 
districts and sub-districts, but should ex¬ 
tend to the remotest hamlets, to discipline 
and stimulate rural life all over the coun¬ 
try. A system of village government is 
•urgently needed to'provide roads, water 
supply, irrigation, drainage, etc., and to 
introduce sanitayy regulation and order in 
the villages. 

Many of the villages consist almost 
entirely of mud-built and thatohe^ houses, 
and are' so badly kept that they are littH 
bkiter than slums. The residents of villages 
Iwk social and pohtical power, and have no 
effective means of civic unjpn with their 
fellows to enablh them to improve thar 
condition by joint effort. Unless a prop^ 
system of village administratioi^ is intro* 
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duced, local.self-government will have no 
■meaning* to the vast rurar population. 

The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report seemed to favour the revival of 
the ‘panchayets, which, owing to centraliza¬ 
tion of administration, have decayed. They 
were, however, not quite sure that a 
satisfactory scheme can be created “out 
of the present uneven materials.” They 
have, therefore, left the question of village 
government to be dealt with by the recon¬ 
stituted provincial governments. 

VlTiat should be the unit of rural self- 
government ? “ The "Viljage ” will be the 

answer which will most readily suggest 
itself. It has, however, to be recognized 
that many villages in India contain a pop¬ 
ulation of less than 500 persons and, 
therefore, an individual village by itself 
is incapable of providing for local’needs 
according to anything like civilized 
standards. • 

If, however, jbhe individual village is too 
small a unit, the sub-distrfct {hluk) into 
which villages are grouped for adminfa-; 
tiatite purposes, k much too large for the 
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cultivator to take an intelligent personal 
interest in local affairs. It is," there¬ 
fore, necessary to find an intermediate 
unit, which, while large enough to possess 
resources adequate to provide for local 
needs, will not be so large as to obscure 
that personal, intimate interest, without 
which local administration can never be 
a success. 

Japan, faced with a similar problem, has 
solved it by grouping some 72,000 small 
villages for purposes of local administra¬ 
tion into about 12,000 unions. By tins 
method, the remotest village has been 
enabled to attain to a standard of local 
education, production, sanitation and com¬ 
munications, which would have been be¬ 
yond its capacity had it sought indepen¬ 
dently to meet such requirement^. 

Each union contains, as a rule, from 
3,000 to 4,000 persons. Now and again, 
however, a group has a combined popula- 
^tion as small as 1,000, or as large as 30,000 
persdns. ‘ ' 

One of the model unions which the writer 
visited during his recent tour m Japan, 
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consisted o£ five hamlets or villages. It 
•was abotit twenty-four sqflare miles in area, 
and -had a population of 5,493 persons. 
It comprised ten divisions, and had fifty 
sub-divisions or groups of dwellings. The 
union, as a whole, had a headman or 
Soncho. Each division and sub-division 
had, in addition, its own headman. 

The Soncho was elected by the people of 
the union subject to confirmation by the 
Governor of the prefecture^ (a section of the 
country corresponding to the Indian dis¬ 
trict). He was assisted in his duties by a 
council, composed of tl/e divisional and 
sub-divisional headmen, elected by the 
people, and the officials. The people were 
usually guided by the decisions and advice 
of the council, special committees being 
appointed to-settle disputes. 

In* many villages, separate councils are 
not appointed, but the Soncho, or elected 
headman, administto the affairs of the* 
village with thq aid of the village officials 
during the intervals between which ' the 
village assembly meets, The village 
assembly gasses the budget and records 
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its decisions, which are afterwards ampli¬ 
fied and given ■ effect to by the village 
council, when there is one, or by the village 
headman and his staff. 

That council constituted a working com¬ 
mittee of the union assembly, and formed a 
channel of communication between the 
union and the executive officer of the sub¬ 
district, who was in constant touch with the 
head of the prefecture. The latter, in 
turn, was in communication with the 
Central Government. The Government was 
thus able to understand the needs and 
answer the call- of the remotest hamlet 
in the empire. 

The village union is a political entity. 
Neither the Central Government nor the 
prefecture (district) authorities interfere 
with the work of the unions, but on the 
contrary, make generous contributions to¬ 
wards the development of their industrial 
and social life and send experts to advise 
them. At the time of the writer’s last 
visit to Jdpan,‘ seventy-five village unions 
were in receipt of special subsidies for 
exemplary work in local government. 
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The system of grouping villages for 
.purposes of local administration which 
has been described, could be easily adapted 
to Indian conditions, without interfering 
with any of the existing arrangements 
for the collection of revenue or the mainten¬ 
ance of , order in rural areas. A block of 
250 villages included, say, in a sub-district, 
may be merged into forty or fifty unions, 
each union, or group, consisting of, on an 
average, five or six villages, and having 
the most central village as the head-quarters 
of the union. Even ten or twelve thinly 
populated hamlets mighfi form one union, 
while a village with a population of 3,000 
or more may stand by itself, and should 
be permitted to remain a unit of self- 
government. 

All the villages comprised in a union 
would elect a council of seven to •twelve 
members. The council should have two 
committees—one to» attend to routine busi¬ 
ness, and the other to carry on work oF 
development. 

The union council may collect taxes 
and voluntary contributions of labour, and 
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utilize them for improving roads and cart- 
tracks, drainage;, water supply, usrigation,. 
planting trees, and provide for lighting 
or such other needs and conveniences as 
their joint resources can supply. The 
field for self-improvement in this way is 
limited only by the energy, intelligence 
and activity of the people and their 
capacity for co-operative effort. 

The villages may at first be reluctant to 
pay taxes for local improvements, but 
when they come'to realize that the money 
is spent locally for their own benefit, 
they will not grudge meeting the demand. 
This especially will be the case when they 
find that the expenditure of money on local 
improvements leads to greater production 
and to improved conditions of living. 

The duties of the vUlage councU would be 
regulated by the Acts of the Provincial 
Legislative Ciouncil, but there would be 
numerous other activities and wants which 
would have to be provided for by unoffi¬ 
cial organizhtioils. Ordinarily, every union 
should have primary and vocational schools, 
a village hall or mepting-place, readily 
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rooms, Jibraries, agricultural and co-opera¬ 
tive someties, a society for promoting 
rural* public works, rural manufactures, 
study clubs, hotels and inns, young men’s 
associations, and other social and civic 
organizations. 

These or any other institutions that may 
be wanting should be gradually brought 
into existence through the co-operation 
of the village council and local unofficial 
organizations. The whole question of 
organization is dealt with in a later chapter. 

Only by some such system of village 
government would it be.'possible to revive 
the instinct of self-help and self-improve¬ 
ment which has been lost through long 
disuse, and to place the Indian village on 
the road to health, comfort and prosperity. 

According to the census of India,* a city 
is a residential area containing a population 
of 20,000 persons of more. The larger an4 
more prosperous the area, the greater will 
be its opportunities and activities and the 
resources at its disposal to provide for local 
heeds according to modem requirements; 
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The administration of a city is entrusted 
to a municipal c6uncil, which will* be sub¬ 
ject to the provisions of the Local* Self- 
Government Act, and to the general rules 
prescribed by the Local Government Board. 
That council should have (1) a managing 
committee, and (2) an improvement board. 
The executive committee should maintain 
roads, water supply, drainage, parks and 
other public utilities, while the improve¬ 
ment committee should prepare and execute 
plans for all new works and improvements. 
The latter committee should collect in¬ 
formation as to how city work is carried 
on in progressive countries, and disseminate 
such information among the public to 
secure their interest and co-operation. 

One important duty of the improvement 
committee would be to prepare schemes for 
town-planning, following, as far as possible, 
the English town-planning models, con- 
gistent with the limited^resources of Indian 

cities. Residential and industrial suburbs 

* » 

should be laid out, with a view to providing 
suitable sites for houses and for the estab¬ 
lishment of factories jind jsvorksheps needed 
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to provide opcupations to a city populatidn. 

Unofflbial agencies will be required to 
attend to civic needs which may fall out¬ 
side the purview of duties of the municipal 
council. 

A city should have a municipal hall and 
offices, libraries and reading-rooms, a 
commercial and industrial museum, an 
inquiry office, and a sufficieney of hotels, 
restaurants and inns. As in Canada, some 
cities might assume entire control over 
technical and commercial education. 

Industry, commerce and banking should 
be specially encouraged^ so that the city 
may become the centre of production and 
distribution for the neighbourhood. The 
neeessary organizations such as a chamber 
of commerce, manufacturers’, agricultural 
and bankers’ associations and trade guilds 
for improving the economie life‘of the 
people, will be also needed. City organiza¬ 
tion would not be eomplete without refjjrm 
societies, civic.clubs, child welfare, and other 
public service organizatioAs. 

In Britain and in the United States 
systematig civic ^surveys are made from 
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time to time to investigate the conditions 
of the city and to (Suggest suitable measures », 
of amelioration. These surveys deal, not 
only with material needs, but also take 
stock of “ the common life and institutions, 
and the tone and spirit of the people.” 
Every city in India should be subject to 
such a survey, which should include vital 
statistics, education, production, distribu¬ 
tion of population according to occupations, 
trade, sanitation, public health, recreation 
and air spaces. Housing, industrial condi¬ 
tions, charities, etc. Such surveys are best 
carried out by the citizens qualified for the 
work, aided by experts, and the results 
placed before the city authority and the 
residents of the city for discussion and 
action. 

Places containing 5,000 to 20,00Q, persons 
are regarded by the census authorities ia 
India as towns. The town occupies a 
position midway between the city and the 
village. Town administrative bodies and 
public organizations will, therefore, occupy 
a position midway between those of the 
village onion and the city. 
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The, towp council should have (1) a 
•managiftg committee and (2) an improve¬ 
ment hoard with functions similar to those 
of the city committees already described. 
There is abundant work in every town for 
improvement boards. Sufficient provision 
is not made as yet in many towns for their 
elementary needs, according to modern 
standards, 4n respect of roads, water supply 
and drainage. 

The local affairs of the district may in 
future be administered by district Assem¬ 
blies and district Boards, the former 
consisting of representatives from the 
village unions and towns in the dis¬ 
trict. The district Assemblies should elect 
the members of the Board, one-third 
of the members being re-elected every 
year. 

. • The Board will be the chief executive 
authority for all local works and affairs. 
Under the directirti of the Board, or<4li? 
committees, a secretary and executive 
staff •' will attend to the administration 
of local matters in the district, such as 
rural education, rpads. cart-tracks, bridges, 
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water supply, drainage, veterinary,work, 
sanitation, medical control, etc. 

The Board and its staff will be maintasined 
from the local funds of the district, contri- 
buted by the municipahties and village 
unions in the area, supplemented, where 
* necessary, by special rates and contribu¬ 
tions from the Provineial Government. The 
local taxes may be eollectcd by the villages 
themselves, and a percentage of the pro¬ 
ceeds, fixed by Ig-w, handed over for the 
expenses of the district Board. Special 
cesses may be levied for the purpose of 
constructing local jvOrks such as railways, 
tramways, road bridges, irrigation channels, 
and similar improvements, if the people of 
the locality who need them are willing to 
pay for them, the cesses being recovered 
from those who derive benefit from them. 

One of the chief duties of the district 
Boards will be the development of local 
r^mirces and commflnications. Works 
carried out for the purpose may, in addition 
to benefiting the people of the locality 
concerned, form a source of income to the 
district Board itself., Tlfeiere is ^abundant 
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scope Jor developments of this character. 

The construction of Ideal works should, 
as f£tr as possible, be entrusted to the people 
of the district, and the contracts given to 
corporations and companies formed in the 
area, with a view to affording training in 
business management, finding occupation 
for the people, and developing their execu¬ 
tive capacity. 

The work of the district Board may be 
carried on by two conimittees: one to 
concern itself with administration, and 
the other with formulating and execut¬ 
ing development and* improvement pro¬ 
grammes. 

Ordinarily, the local work of the sub¬ 
district (taluk) may be carried out by 
officials appointed by the district Board. 
Separate sub-district Boards may, however, 
be established where the area or population 
is large. Such a Board will differ from the 
district Board onl^ in degree and noKm 
organization -and duties. Where a sub- 
district is established, the district Board 
will be relieved of its responsibility for the 
work of the taluk^ except in the matter of 
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co-ordinating that" work with the rest .of the 
district. 

The district Assembly, already referred 
to, may meet once in three months to dis¬ 
cuss the wants and needs of the district, 
to exchange views with the provincial 
'officials and to pass the budgets of the 
district Board. The district Board will be 
responsible for giving effect to the decisions 
^ and resolutions passed by the Assembly in 
matters which pertain to the work of the 
Board. 

The district Assembly should serve also 
as a consultative body to help the provin¬ 
cial Government to carry on the work of the 
district. It might appoint committees to 
advise the district officials, either in regard 
to general affairs, or for any special or indi¬ 
vidual developments that may be in^rogress 
b’etweeri any two sessions of the Assembly. 

For economic and other developments, 
cQRssnittees of the district Assemblies may 
be constituted to advise officials of the 
departments concerned. The officials wffl 
also be present at the quarterly or other 
meetings of the district jAssembly* 
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the djptriot. Board and the district officOTs 
8hould*be required to assist private organi- 
zatiens, and citizens’ societies started for 
the purpose of training the people for 
responsible government, inculcating the 
idea of good citizenship and promoting 
culture, patriotism, discipline and thrift. ' 
It is’ hoped that in future provincial minis¬ 
ters and district officers will send advice 
and exhortations to the people from time 
to time, through the district Assemblies, as 
to the manner in which they should conduct 
themselves and co-operate with the provin¬ 
cial authorities in the wofk of local improve¬ 
ment and development. 

Leaders of public opinion should begin 
at once to make a careful study of foreign 
systems of self-government, and should 
start special journals to popularize models 
suited to Indian conditions and to Educate 
the public. The people should abandon the 
idea once for all theft development will came 
in the course, of time without study, pre¬ 
paration, effort, or the' expenditure of 
money, and should be prepared to pay 
taxes and, to ma^e sacrifices. 
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. Future developments in this respect will 
depend largely upon the character of the. 
new scheme of local self-government tfi be 
introduced by the reformed provincial 
Governments, and upon the constitution 
and duties of the new Local Government 
Board to be estabhshed in each province. 



CHAPTER VI 

FINANCE 

Many anomalies exist in the administra¬ 
tion of India’s finances.* 

The annual budget is prepared both in 
pounds sterling and in’rupees, although 
the latter is the standard unit of value in 
the country. A large sum, at present, 
amounting to about £29,000,000, is annu-i 
ally budgeted for expenditure in the United] 
Kingdom—mainly for military services, ’ 
pensions and the purchase of stores. 

Other countries, the Dominions not ex- 

* The rates of exchange generally prevailing at 
the outbreak of the War have been adopted through¬ 
out the hook. On thi^hasis the rupee (16 ann^^is 
fixed at 16d., and 16 rupees go to £1 sterling. 

A lakh of rupees (100,000) = £6,666 13«. id .; a 
crore of rupees (10 millions) = i^66,6fi6 13s. 4ii. 

The -yen is about 2s. 0J<f., so that 2 yen roughly= 
3 rupees. The American dollar is converted roughly 
at ^.8S to £1 sterling. 

• on 
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cepted, make payments through banks for 
expenditure incurred abroad. Tbfey pur¬ 
chase the necessary stores within, the 
country itself through local firms. 

Silver continues to be the internal cur¬ 
rency of India—^though many years ago an 
official committee recommended the estab¬ 
lishment of a gold standard for India, and 
though gold is the standard accepted in 
aU civilized countries. While the British 
sovereign is legal tender in India, there is 
no corresponding legal obligation in the 
United Kingdom to recognize the rupee, 
nor has there been any serious attempt to 
make the rupee convertible into gold in India 
at all times. 

British trade with India is not left to 
follow its own course, but by means of 
council bills, telegraphic transfejs and 
reverse' drafts is financed through the 
Secretary of State. The gold exchange 
an^ paper currency reserves, running into 
something like £100,000,000,. are held m 
London instead Of being retained in India 
to promote Indian credit and to help 
Indian trade, and loans, ajt low rates of 
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interest ure made therefrom to British 
traders.'^ It has b een truly sa id-that-the 
Secretary of State, is.Jboth the ruler- and 
^^er of India. 

All departments of Indian finance are 
inter-penetrated by the influence of British 
trade. As Lord Bryce says:— 

“ The more any public authority or any National 
Government either itself undertakes or interferes with 
the conduct by private persons of any matter in which 
money can bo either made or spent, the more grounds 
does it supply the private perso/is for trying to influ¬ 
ence its action in the direction which will benefit such 
persons.”' 

If this occurs in a National Government 
the evil effects in a dependency will be far 
greater. 

The financiers with whom the writer 
has discussed the question consider the 
system of finance followed in India as 
highly prejudicial to Indian interests. 
Under an effective international currency, 
that is, gold, all th® Indian money wojild 
go back to India and be available for expan¬ 
sion of credit there, so as t*o benefit Indian 

* The Hindraneea to Qood CUieemhip, by Lord Bryce, 

p. 4S. 


H 
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trade and industry. The present ^oondi- 
tions of exchange" in Europe and America ' 
make it imperative for India to adojit an 
effective gold standard. In normal times, 
the balance of trade has in most years 
been in favour of India, so that an effective -* 
gold standard was always a practicable 
scheme. 

During the War, on account of her depen¬ 
dent position, the monetary affairs of India 
were controfled f?om London. The people 
suffered from high prices. The war profits 
went to a very small percentage of business 
men. Many commodities were purchased 
very much below the world prices. Food 
control was exercised secretly, without the 
public being aware of the extent to which 
food was exported. Great mortality was 
caused through lack of proper sustenance 
during the influenza epidemic. The export 
of articles such as hides was controlled in 
order to secure them for Britain and her 
Allies below the market value. In order 

c I 

to maintain artificial conditions .of ex¬ 
change, ordinary trade in rice, jute, timber^ 
wheat, hides and other .article 
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hibited on private account, and in some 
cases stopped. India lost heavily on her 
investments in England, and her own 
money in the currency reserves remained 
locked up in England. Large purchases of 
silver were made through commercial 
agencies instead of in India itself. 

A self-governing Dominion would, while 
all t^ time loyally helping Great Britain, 
have greatly added to her own wealth. 
Canada, as one of hos statesmen told 
the writer, in spite of the sacrifices she 
made for the War, is at present “ rolling 
in wealth.” Japan and.the United States 
have immensely strengthened their econo¬ 
mic and financial position. The United 
States is now leading the world both in 
trade and finance, and is the only free gold 
market of to-day. The War gave, Japan 
the opportunity which foreign competition 
had withheld from her. Under capable 
‘Ihdian, or even pro-Indian, management, 
India’s economic position ^ould have been 
immen^ly strengthened, and what she lost 
within the last fifty years might have been ; 
, sto^ to her during the five years of the War. 
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The large sums of money annually bud¬ 
geted for militaiy expenditure arc difficult 
to justify, especially when it is remembered 
that India is a dependent and not an inde¬ 
pendent country. 

In the budget for the year 1920-21, 
£41,000,000 has been set aside for purposes 
of defence. This amounts to nearly half 
the total net revenue of the country. Mili¬ 
tary expenditure on such a scale in peace 
time is without parallel in any eountry in 
the world. Britain spent much less on her 
army in pre-war times. Even the Japan¬ 
ese Empire spends only a fraction of this 
sum. 

In view of the altered conditions, the 
whole military and naval expenditure and 
defence organization of the country must 
be placed on a new basis. This wosk should 
be entrusted to a commission comprising 
an adequate number of Indians, as soon as 
reasonably possible after the reformed 
government comes into being. 

The report of the Esher Committee on 
Indian Army Keform just issued (October, 
1920) reveals the dangers to which Indian 
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finarKje and the Indian constitution is 
exposed in the future. Even the London 
“ Times ” considers the report very extra¬ 
ordinary since in a sense the proposals 
amount to handing over the army in India, 
and half the Indian imperial expenditure, 
to the direct control of the British War 
Office. Under the scheme, all the Indians 
have to do is to find the money. One won¬ 
ders what a Dominion government would 
say if such a proposal were placed before it. 

Lord Macaulay stated in 1833 when the 
East India Company’s Charter was renewed 
for the last time, that the Indian revenue 
was larger than that of any country in the 
world except France. That position no 
longer exists, though since then large and 
populous tracts of territory have been 
added to the Indian Empire. 

I While, during the twenty years* ending 
1913-14, the revenue in India increased by 
about 36 per cent. ,^uring the same period it 
expanded 115 per cent, in the United King¬ 
dom, per cent, in Canhda, *and 640 per 
cent, in Japan. These figures, sufficiently 
accurate serve as a basis of comparison, 
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show that while those countries hav$ been 
making rapid progress, India has |)raotic- 
ally stood still. 

f Canada, with a population of a little over 
8 ) 000,000 persons, yielded a revenue of more 
than £34,000,000 in 1916, or £45,000,000 
including provincial revenue. With a 
population thirty times as large, British 
India yielded only double that amount. 
But whereas Canada has been free to 
develop her resources, India has been in 
leading strings.) 

Though the increase of revenue is small, 
the administration • is costly, and its 
demands are constantly growing. 

The sources from which the Government 
of India derives its revenue have certain 
distinctive features due to India’s position 
as a dependency. In the United Kingdom, 
for in^ance, the principal sources Of 
revenue are customs, excise, estate duties, 
property and income-tax, posts, telegraphs, 
etc. In the United States they are exci^, 
licences and otherintemal revenues, customs, 
postal revenue, etc. In Canada tbfey «t6 
customs, excise, public works, an^ inooBf^ 
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tax (during the War). In India, on the 
other *Land,' customs revenue and income- 
tax have been kept very low. The sheet- 
anchor of Indian finance, to use the phrase 
of a finance member of the Government of 
India, is land-tax, which is drawn from the 
poorest of the poor, and amounts to about 
£ 22 , 000 , 000 . 

Indian revenue can easily be doubled in 
ten years and trebled in fifteen if a satis¬ 
factory policy for the development of 
education and of production from industries - 
and agriculture is adopted, and many of 
the restrictive influences incidental to the 
position of a dependency are removed. 

Another unique point in respect of 
Indian finance is that the entire proceeds 
from all the provinces are swept into the 
central treasury, and sums doled out to the 
provinces, not according to the demands 
<*F needs of the population, but according 
to the wishes of Vie Central Govemmenh: 
or of the India Office, because the Secre¬ 
tary of State in Council determines all the 
appropriations of the Government of India. 
The discussion of the Budget in provincial 
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Councils, or even in the Imperial Council, 
has, therefore, been futile, and ho real 
opportunity has been afforded to initiate 
large economic or social experiments in any 
of the provinces. 

Orders have now been issued to separate 
provincial from central finance. The manner 
in which effect is being given to the orders 
so far cannot, however, be regarded as 
satisfactory, since the complete separation 
of finance is not being insisted upon. Nor 
has any attempt been made to readjust, 
on an equitable basis, the contributions 
levied from the various provinces by the 
Government of India. Madras and the 
United Provinces, though both economically 
weak, are most unfairly treated, and this 
injustice is to continue. 

The central revenues should be restricted 
to a fe-ftf specific imposts such as customs, 
net income from railways and income-tax. 
As a cardinal principle o^ finance, the whole 
field of taxation, excepting those few taxes 
levied by th*e Cefitral Government, should 
be in the hands of Provincial Governments., 

The gross railway revenue an^ expendi- 
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ture as entered in the budget swells the 
• figures in a misleading manner. 

The railways should be carried on by the 
Government through indigenous agencies, 
to be trained at once for this purpose, and 
administered in the interests of the popula¬ 
tion, and not, as at present, merely in the 
interests of Government revenue. 

The separation of provincial finance will 
ensure that money raised locally will be 
spent locally. That will inspire confidence 
in the tax-payer—confidence which will 
make it possible to collect more revenue 
in the provinces, as experience has proved 
in the United States and Canada. 

Cities and towns should be permitted to 
contract loans, subject to recognized re¬ 
strictions, for public utilities and productive 
works, if the interest charges and sinking- 
funds can be met from local taxes and rates. 

If the system of grouping villages for 
purposes of local ifdministration, recom¬ 
mended in the preceding chapter, is 
adopted it would be easy to develop a 
satisfactory scheme of rural finance. After 
meeting thf urgent current expenditure on 
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sanitation, repair and maintenance of roads 
and lighting, the balance availablfe should 
be devoted to:— 

(1) Education. 

(2) Local improvements; and 

(3) Measures necessary to train the people, 

and to improve the economic and 
social condition of the poorest 
among them. 

The principle of making the locality raise 
half the money needed for education and 
other development purposes, and obtaining 
the other half by provincial grants, may 
answer well for most provinces for the present. 

The division of revenue between the 
central, provincial and local authoritiea 
leaves much to be desired. In 1914, for 
instance, the imperial and provincial ex¬ 
penditure in India was £85,000,000; district 
and shb-district expenditure, £3,900,000; 
municipal, £5,400,000; making a total 
of £94,300,000. In Japan the correspond- 
■ ing figures were £59,000,00P, £8,000,000, 
£21,000,000, and a total of £88,000,000 
respectively. Whatever the discrepancy in 
the basis of comparison, the statistics 
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accnr»^‘«nough to show that the local 
expehdiftire in Japan is very much greater 
than fit is in India, notwithstanding the 
fact that the rural population of India is 
much larger. 

Calculations made upon the basis of 
rough estimates of gross annual income 
before the War, show that taxation in 
India bears a higher proportion to the 
income of the tax-payer than it does in 
most civilized countries. In the United 
Kingdom, for instance, the gross annual 
income before the War was estimated at 
about £2,300,000,000, • and the national 
expenditure at about £200,000,000, or less 
than one-eleventh. For India the corres¬ 
ponding figures were £600,000,000 and 
£83,000,000, or a little over one-seventh. 

According to the late Mr. Justice Ranade, 
who for a long time administered the Deccan 
A@ii6ulturists Relief Act under the Bombay 
Government, the land-tax encroaches upon 
the profits and wages of the poor peasant, 
who has to accommodate himself to a low 
standard of life with every increase of 
hoonomic pressure on his class. In tb« IIOCIA' 
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of smaller payments, the land-,tax injerferee 
with the means of subsistence, and in the 
case of larger ones it discourages agricilltural 
development. From whatever point of 
view it is considered, the tax in its present 
form is harmful. 

The taxable incomes m most countries 
are reckoned upon people’s earnings after 
deducting whatever is needed for a fair 
subsistence allowance. The finances in 
civilized countries are tending towards 
complete exemption from taxation of all 
persons whose incomes fall below a certain 
minimum. If suejb-a test were applied to 
the Indian cultivator, a great majority of 
his class would not be liable to pay any 
tax at all. But the land-tax ean be adjusted 
only when a more equitable system of 
taxation has been made possible by 
economic developments. 

As regards excise from alcoholic drinks, 
which is a considerable’source of revenue at 
present in India, it is desirable to aim at its 
abolition as quickly as possible, because it is 
derivedby encouraging viceamongthepeople. 

The United States has “ gon^ dry,” and 
•« 
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the Ca^iadian Provinces are following the 
• example? Scotland has lately begun voting 
uponr local option. There is in England 
a strong movement in favour of this 
reform. Why should not India, where 
the higher classes are not addicted to drink, 
be permitted to ban liquor by means of 
a similar process, gradual enough to per¬ 
mit the necessary financial readjustment 
to take place ? 

Since national exigencies demand the 
development of education and industries 
at an unprecedented rate, and since, for 
some years, it is not possible to provide, out 
of current revenue, the large sums needed 
for the purpose, it is necessary that a loan 
averaging about fifteen crores per annum 
be raised for these purposes during thej 
next ten years. ’ 

A loan for education is untisual, tut so 
are India’s conditions. The Japanese 
Government has nof hesitated recently to 
float a loan for education, though great 
educational progress has already been made, 
and though the Diet opposed the. loan on 
the ground that education was not a 
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business transaction nor a producti^t? public 
work. In India, the position is exactly 
the reverse. The people’s representatives 
have been clamouring for more and better 
education, and the Government has been 
pleading financial inability, though that 
did not prevent it from incurring a sub¬ 
stantial amount of unproductive war debt. 
An addition of at least an equal amount 
(133 crores) for education, industries, and 
other development purposes could hardly 
be regarded as pUing up unproductive debt. 

Each province may be permitted to raise 
money internally. - If credit and confidence 
are established, there is no reason why these 
internal, loan operations should not prove 
successful. 

The public debt of India is made up as 
follow?:— “ 



Crores 
of Rupees. 

Ordinary war debt. . . ‘. 

133 

Productive railwayA 

369 

Irrigation. 

66 

Total .... 
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To tjiis will have to be added in future, 
• as statell above, a yearly loan of fifteen 
crotes Tor ten years to come. Such increase, 
in addition to any increase in taxation, 
will be cheerfully faced by the people, if 
they are sure that the proceeds will be 
applied strictly to the purposes mentioned. 

As curreney and banking will be dealt 
with in a later chapter, it is here necessary 
only to draw attention to the great import-. 
ance of establishing a iederal banldng 
system with a central control, giving India 
an effective gold standard and separating 
Indian finance from British trade with 
India. Similarly, as the subject of fiscal 
autonomy will be treated later, it is merely 
necessary to state here that the true basis 
of Indian progress will be established if the 
India Office control of the Indian finances 
ceases, if payment of “ home charges ” is 
made through the London branch of the 
Indian Central Banlc or banking system, 
and if India is permitted to redistribute 
the incidence of taxation and expand her 
finances as suits her best. Fiscal recon- 
strimtion |hould be the corner-stone of 
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the economic and social edifice of the 
future. ' ^ 

The entire subject of Indian finance meeds 
to be impartially investigated, if for no 
other reason than to remove the suspicion 
entertained by well-informed unprejudiced 
persons who believe that financial anomalies 
have been permitted to grow up in order 
to preserve British monopoly over the 
Indian trade and hold Indian gold in 
London. A coijimission for that purpose 
should be appointed as eaily as possi¬ 
ble. It should bo composed of two- 
thirds Indian representatives, and the 
remaining one-third of experts and officials. 
The commission should bo permitted to 
appoint its own staff and to cany on 
direct correspondence with the Dominions 
and foreign countries, and to subipit recom- 
mendations. It seems desirable that such 
a commission should be appointed at once, 
and maintained for four or five years, until 
the finances are all brought into a condition, 
as near as circumstances allow, to that of 
Canada or Australia, because only by plac¬ 
ing the Indian finances upon f(, Dommipn 
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basis can ');he anomalies which exist he 
eliminated. . 

The currency policy shbuld hereafter* be 
settl&l by the Government of India with 
the approval of the Indian Legislature and 
Indian public opinion. There should be no 
delay, therefore, in the establishment of a 
commission for five years, and of a perman¬ 
ent financial committee of the Central 
Legislative Assembly and similar bodies in 
each province, as suggested. Experts and 
ofiicials, though represented on these central 
and provincial legislative committees, should 
have no power to vote. It is to be hoped 
that, in future, there may be complete 
open dealing and publicity in regard to 
all money transactions. 




Economic Reconstruction 




CHAPTER VII 

ECONOMIC ACTIVITIBS IN ADVANCED 
CODNTBIES 

Now that a measure of self-government 
has been vouchsafed to India, and the 
Joint Select Committee has clearly stated 
“that she should have the same liberty 
to consider her ” fiscalinterests as Great 
Britain or any self-governing Dominion,” 
it should be easy to reconstruct her trade 
and industry, and to develop her natural 
resources in a manner not hitherto possible. 

The lines on which economic recpnstruc-" 
tion should proceed will be better under¬ 
stood if a rapid survey is made of the 
methods pursued in the United Kingdom, 
Canada, the'United States of America and 
.^apan to increase production and to pro-* 
mote trade and industry. 
ifEver since the reorganization of the 

117 
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national life for war purposes, there has 
been more vigotous thinking and more 
definite suggestions in regard to focial 
experiment in Britain than, perhaps, in 
any other country. Not long after hostili¬ 
ties began, a committee on reconstruction 
was constituted. This was later converted 
into a department, which, if it did nothing 
else, issued a series of pamphlets containing 
much valuable information on various 
phases of reconstruction — information 
which needs to be carefully read in India, 
and adapted to Indian requirements. 

Four broad economic tendencies are at 
present noticeable in Great Britain: 

Firstly, the Government is taking direct 
action to secure maximum production in 
essential industries and to stimulate inven¬ 
tion. ^The most important instanees are 
the encouragement of agricultural produc¬ 
tion during the War, and the determined 
endeavour to occupy the first place in 
the matter,of manufacturing dyes. With 
this is connected the realization, slower m 
England than in Germany and the United 
States of America, of the paramount value 
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of scientific research in industry—^as, for 
example, in the setting aside of a sum of 
a million sterling by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research for grants 
in aid. 

Secondly, the Government has been 
forced by clamorous need to assist local 
authorities and private enterprise in so 
fundamental a service as housing. Years 
before the War, it was becoming clear that 
the re-housing of the greater part of the 
population, especially the agricultural 
labourers, was an urgent problem which 
could be solved oiily by a eomprehensive 
national policy. Since the War all doubts, 
even of the most eonvinced advocates of 
the policy of laissez-faire, have been swept 
away, and the Government has undertaken 
the task. 

Thirdly, despite disinclination on the part 
of the present Ministry, there is an increas¬ 
ing trend of public opinion towards the 
State contrM of the essential national 
services, especially mines’ and transport. 
Nothing, it is evident, can check the growth 
of the enerraous combines which are the 
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distinctive economic characteristic of the 
age—^in textiles,' leather, oil, coal, steel 
and shipping. 

As a result of the War, there have been 
many amalgamations of trade and business 
interests. At present five great combines 
do most of the banking in England, 

• Fourthly, the tendency towards the ex¬ 
tension of public control and the workers’ 
demand for an altered status is equally 
irresistible. No longer is it possible, with 
the transition from free competition to vast 
modern combines, for the community and 
the Government ,to be left out of the 
concern, while, on the other hand, the 
workers of every class and kind declare 
themselves emphatically against the con¬ 
tinuance of a wage system divorced from 
respoppibility in management. Fo«r years 
ago, the first authoritative recognition of 
' this development came with the report 
issued by the Whitley Committee, recom¬ 
mending joint industrial councils, upon 
which representatives of the workers and 
of the employers should sit together. Sinqe 
the last year of the Vl&t, there has be^ a 
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remarkable expansion of the Industrial 
Council movement, which is universally 
regarded as a first stage in the transfer of 
control. Of greater .importance still is 
the development in railways and mines 
which is destined to lead, in a brief period, 
to entirdy new forms of ownership ■ and 
control. • 

An Imperial Trade Investigation Board 
has been set up, and a private British 
Trade Corporation has 'been established 
under Royal Charter with the express 
object of financing and developing foreign 
trade. 

When so industrially advanced a country 
as Britain finds it necessary to make 
breaches in her policy of free trade, how 
can the policy of laissez-faire be continued 
in India, which is still in the agriqultural 
stage ? 

Canada, like India, is essentially an agri¬ 
cultural coimtry, but whi^e the Dominion 
authorities realize the futility of depending 
merely upon agriculture, effort is made to 
ke#p Inditf agricultural. The latest figures 
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for Canada ‘ show that the total production 
from industries and manufactures exceeds' 
that from agriculture. The volume of 
manufactured products, Avhich arc protected 
by a tariff duty averaging about 25 per 
cent., is constantly increasing. Banking 
is also advancing at a rapid rate, and a 
notable movement for international banking 
expansion has begun. 

The Canadian Government has at the 
present time cbncentrated its attention 
upon increasing and extending foreign trade. 
The Department of Trade and Commerce, 
the most important national organization, 
and the Department of Finance and Bank¬ 
ing are working as.siduously to this end. 

Attention is being given to the Com¬ 
mercial Intelligence Service, and large 
schemes have been projected for the en¬ 
couragement of industries. All the public 
departments are energetic in preparing and 
circulating reports and bulletins. A weekly 


* Current ja'oducl.ion, 1917 :— 

Doia. 

Agriculture 

1,021 millions. 

Fishing .... 

39 „ 

Forestry .... 

176 „ 

Mining .... 

190 „ 

Manufacturing . >. 

2,loo „ 
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bulletiH^ with a large free circulation is 
issued by the Federal Government. Indeed, 
the Canadian Governments have set a 
standard in the matter of promoting in¬ 
dustrial education and providing assistance 
through public agency and propaganda. 
The importance of such help cannot be 
exaggerated. 

The Dominion Government deals chiefly 
with the survey service and foreign trade, 
while the actual work of exploiting national 
resources and giving assistance to business 
concerns is left to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. A single province has recently 
made appropriations of nearly $2,000,000 
for the establishment of new industries, 
and is prepared to lend dollar for dollar 
when private individuals and corporations 
signify their desire to start them. In 
eastern Canada munieipahties grant facili¬ 
ties to encourage snp.ll industries. 

The Indian practice stands in direct 
contrast to the Canadian standards. The 
Central and Provincial Governments in 
India are extremely chary of subsidizing 
any. industry. There was in recent years 
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at least one occasion on which orders went 
from London which in substance prohibited' 
the active encouragement of industry. 

In the United States of America, as in 
Canada, industries have been protected by 
a high tariff wall, though American indus¬ 
trialists, by their ability to combine, have 
been able to do without Government sub¬ 
sidies. 

Americans have, of course, been greatly 
helped by the abundance of their resources, 
both in materials and in trained men. 
Industries have, reached an adolescent 
stage, and many of them can safely dispense 
with protective duties. 

Extensive use of labour-saving machinery 
and motive power and economic and 
efficient management of business distin¬ 
guish American industry. 

Huge industries ^nd mammoth trusts 
have grown up. 

Eor instance, the annual business of the 
Eord Motor Company at Detroit approxi¬ 
mates $350,000,000. The averap number 
of employees regularly on thb pay soil .is 
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about ^36,000. The plant turns out a 
complete motor-car every twenty-nine 
seconds and, in conjunction with its branch 
factories, has a record of 3,000 cars made 
in a "single day of eight hours. 

The wealth of individual citizens has 
risen to prodigious proportions, Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller’s fortune is estimated at 
three bilhon dollars and his income at one 
hundred million dollars a year. 

The banking work of Aflierica is carried 
on by 8,000 or 9,000 principal banks, each 
of which is a member of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of the district in which it is situated. 
There are twelve Federal Reserve Banks, 
controlled by a Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington. The Board has recently 
agreed to establish branch banks abroad, 
and there is a move in New York and 
Washington at present to help the dentral 
land South American States to place their 
currencies on a gold'* basis. 

Another characteristic of American busi¬ 
ness organization is the Chambers of Com- 
,merce or Boards of Trade established 
tbrdu^out* the country. The Central 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
comprises the combined forces of Ameri¬ 
ca’s leading commercial organizations. It 
represents the body of American bnsiness 
men at the seat of the Federal Government 
at Washington, where it maintains an 
executive Board. Manufacturers and busi¬ 
ness men serve on its committees. It has 
a staff of experienced experts, conducts 
bureaux of administration, organization 
service, research, industrial relations and 
service to members, and has at its command 
an editorial staff with a national vision, 
and a field force to reach its nation-wide 
membership. 

The reconstruction aims of the American 
nation at present, briefly stated, are: 
(1) increased production in industries and 
agriculture ; (2) extension of foreign, trade, 
and ($) increase of American shipping. 

Americans have realized that shipping 
and all the correlated improvements per¬ 
taining to a merchant marine are necessary 
to the expansioA of the general trade of the 
country. They have realized that lack of 
shipping has handicapped tligir foreign 
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trade. Shipping is, therefore, receiving 
^ the largest amount of attention of both the 
Govea’nment and the people at the present 
time. In September, 1919, a prominent 
business man in New York, in eour.se of 
conversation with the writer, remarked that 
the shipbuilding going on in the country 
over-shadowed every other activity. The 
coast is filled with shipbuilding yards. 
The biggest shipbuilding plant in the world 
is at Hog Island. Created as a war 
measure, it is now used for building 
merchant ships. Fifty ships can be built 
there at the same time. 

Shipping is entirely under the control of 
the Shipping Board, which builds ships and 
sells them to private firms. America is 
convinced that where a great volume of 
tonnage is congregated, competition fixes 
the lowest rates. * 

Both Government and the people are 
doing their utmost to'expand foreign trade. 
The Government is training at Washington 
a number of young men whb, after passing 
an examination in exports and imports, 
are to be ^ent to European countries as 
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trade agents, to foster export business. 
The Bureau of- Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce disseminates the information 
received from its Trade Commissioners and 
foreign commercial Attaches, by means of 
reports, by a daily newspaper, and by the 
publication every month of statistical in¬ 
formation, of which a summary is pub¬ 
lished annually. 

A new plan adopted to stimulate foreign 
trade includes (1) moving pictures, to 
acquaint the people of other countries with 
American goods and manufactures; (2) 
the exhibition of foreign samples of 
machinery and manufactured products,; 
and (3) a carefuUy classified coljection of 
the documents used in foreign trade. 

Since all industrial progress in Japan 
has been achieved in comparatively recent 
yearn, she offers to India the most direct 
and valuable lessons dbtainable in material 
advancement and reconstruction. 

In Japan direct relations exist between 
the Grovemment and industry. There 
pioneer industries were,. indee4, set gtfihg' 
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and, for years, maintained at the public 
cost. * 

Dqwii to thirty years ago, for instance, 
the Government, as owner of shipyards, 
was .able to give direct assistance and 
guaranteed dividends to chartered com¬ 
panies. A law passed at the close of the 
century was designed to encourage ship- 
buildhig by means of Government subsidies 
of from 11 to 22 yen per ton. Great trade 
expansion, resulted from this policy, and 
the shipbuilding industry became so firmly 
planted and prosperous that about ten 
years ago the Government was able to 
withdraw from active participation in it. 
Subsidies in the shape of fixed aimual 
sums, however, are still granted to enable 
shipping lines to send vessels to fresh 
destinations. It is impossible to dispute 
the results of this policy. Before the War, 
Japan stood seventh among the maritime 
nations. To-day, shb occupies the third 
place. 

Among Japanese statesfnen, the view 
prevails that the unifying effect of the wars 
with China^and Russia was felt strongly 
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and industrial effort. It is certakJy true 
that the industries of Japan received an 
impetus from both conflicts. 

Apart from such stimulus, the Japanese 
Government has set an example of con¬ 
sistent and continuous thought and action 
with a constructive social purpose. Re¬ 
search work is carried on at the Universi¬ 
ties, chambers of commerce, societies and 
guilds in eves'y large city, and, as far as 
possible, in the smaller towns, many of the 
associations having their duties fixed by , 
law. 

Two large experimental stations at Tokyo 
and Osaka work in close touch with manu¬ 
facturers and are constantly engaged in 
experiments calculated to improve old 
industries and to advance new ones. 
Institutes of Science started by private, 
companies are aided by Government and 
by the Imperial Hous^liold. The institutes 
of technology and the Universities give 
thorough instruction in mechanical and 
chemical engineering, and in economics. 

In Japan, of course, industries are carried 
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on under protective tariffs ranging from 
twenty to sixty per cent. 

The formation of voluntary industrial 
associations is encouraged by law. The 
erection of steelworks is encouraged by 
concessions of land and by special tax 
exemptions. 

So also in the departments of banking 
and commerce. The authorities in Japan 
consider that the banking system of the 
country, which has been developed and 
perfected after a careful study of condi- 
» tions in all foreign countries, is quite 
satisfactory. They maintahi a central 
bank, viz., the Bank of j'apan, as the apex 
of the system. This is the only note¬ 
issuing bank. Each prefecture has a private 
bank of its own, which does corresponding 
duty for the Government of the prefecture. 
The industries of the country are helped 
by a Central Industrial Bank, which is 
authorized by Government to issue bonds 
to the extent' of ten times i^s paid-up 
capital. Agncultural banfis give agricul¬ 
tural loans. The Yokohama Specie Bank, 
which is also helped by Government and: 
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which has numerous branch baijks in 
foreign countries. Is most useful to .fapanese 
merchants doing business abroad. 

The Japanese Government keeps in close 
touch with merchants and with the foteign 
markets, watching the supplies of raw 
materials and the openings for manufac¬ 
tured articles. There are from sixty to 
seventy chambers of commerce and thirty- 
seven commercial museums established by 
prefectures, districts and cities. At Harbin 
and at Singapore, similar institutions dis¬ 
play, side by side, the products of Japan and 
those of competing nations. In the matter 
of trade agents and syndicates for the 
exploitation of markets outside their own 
country, the Japanese are certainly as 
alert and enterprising as any people in the 
West., Not only do they endeavour to 
keep in touch with the world’s activities, 
but they work upon tjie principle that it is 
a good thing for Japan to take part, as far 
as may be, in^every department of those 
activities. 

Japanese embassies and consulates are 
notably energetic in collecting materia]^ and 
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makiiig reports. These are speedily plaeed 
at the disposal of the public—as often, 
inde'ed, as twice a week. Japanese mer¬ 
chants are encouraged to travel abroad. 
In 1916 the Japanese Government dis¬ 
patched a commission of ten members to 
the United States. When such commis¬ 
sions are chosen by the Government of 
India, there is usually not an Indian on 
them. 

Commercial students to the number of 
about eighty every year are sent out to 
foreign countries after being given such 
local equipment as may. be possible. The 
system was started about twenty years ago 
and already nearly 600 experts and business 
men have been trained in this way. 

The first lesson to be drawn from this 
survey by the Government and the people 
of India is that mdujtries and trade do not 
grow of themselves, but have to be willed, 
planned and systematically, developed. In 
none of the countries that have been 
named—certainly not in England, not even 
in Jflissez-Jtiire America—^has Government 
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kept aloof from the industrial actiykies of 
the people. On the contrary, in the earlier 
stages and in the present developed condi¬ 
tion alike, Government has entered ener- 
getically into the service of commerce and 
industry. This especially is the case in 
Japan, whose industrial policies India needs 
to adopt as far as possible, if she deshes 
rapid progress. 

In India, Government has shown some 
enterprise in developing railways and 
irrigation; but the expansion of trade and 
industry has been a matter of British 
domination and has left the people of the 
country disinherited, with no share in the 
control of policy or its operation. 

The times are rapidly and decisively 
changing. It is no more possible, to-day, 
for tho industrial exploitation of Ihdia to 
continue without the participation of the 
Indian people themselves, than it is for the 
working people of Britain .or the United 
States to return to their pre-war status. 



CHAPTER VIII 

TEADE AND COMMEECE 

To understand the present position of 
India’s foreign trade, it is necessary to 
compare the figures for* the four years 
ending 1914 and 1918 respectively. During 
the four years ending 1914, the average 
annual exports amounted to £155,000,000 
and imports to £106,000,000, representing 
an average total trade of £261,000,000. 
The corresponding figures for the four years 
ending 1918 were £146,000,000, £101,000,000 
and £247,000,000 respectively. , 

If due allowance is made for the rise in 
prices between 1913-^4 and 1917-18, which 
amounted to 111 per cent, for imports and 
25 per cent, for exports, it Ayill be seen that 
the volume of trade in the latter year was 
considerably less than may be inferred 
from the nfbre value. 

135 
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The following table shows at a ^glance 
the effect of the War on India’I foreign * 
trade as compared with that of some dl the 
principal countries of the world:— 


Country. i 

Trade per head 
in 1913-14. 

1 

Trade per head 

1 in 1918-19. 


£ 

£ 

United Kingdom . . 

.30 

1 40 

Canada . . . 

2-9 

7 

United States 

8-8 

18-4 

India . . . . 

! 

•8 


In considering these figures it must he 
remembered that the price levels have 

altered in all the countries. The total 

« 

value of Indian foreign trade in 1918-19 
amounted to £382,000,000. The corres¬ 
ponding figures for Belgium in 1913 before 
the War, and for Canada in 1918 towards 
the ciyi of the War, were £326,000^00 and 
£609,000,000, respectively. The popula¬ 
tion of Belgium in 1911 was 7,500,000 and 
of Canada 7,200,000, whUe India repre¬ 
sented no kss than 316,000,6{)0. 

During the War, while Canada increased 
her exports by 231 per cent, and Japan 
by 232 per cent., India’s export ^ade 
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showe^ no advance. The official report 
makes the complacent relnark that in the 
matter of foreign trade in 1918, India 
yielded pride of place to Canada. Two 
natidAs, both within the British Empire, 
one with a population of 315,000,000 
including the Indian States, and the other 
with less than 8,000,000, have about the 
same amount of foreign trade. While 
actively engaged in the War, Canada in¬ 
creased her industrial activities and output, 
whereas India made little or no progress. 

Civilized nations the world over attach 
great importance to trade as an index to 
national prosperity. The War is over, and 
the international trade competition termed 
“ war after the War ” has begun. It would 
be extremely suicidal if Indians failed to 
make a special effort, at this junctiire, to 
take part in the industrial and trade activi¬ 
ties of the world. Jndia’s competition in 
the world market is not the only question 
involved. If Indian ind^strias are not 
rapidly developed, the Indian market itself 
is in danger of being permanently captured 
by loreign* nations. Increased production 
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in India is necessary both in agriculture 
and in manufactoes, particularly the latter, 
so that home as well as foreign trade»may 
be increased. 

The so-called foreign trade of India 
outside Bombay is in the hands of British 
and foreign merchants. Very little of it 
is in the hands of the Indians them¬ 
selves. 

The principal exports from India are 
food product's apd raw materials fit for 
manufactures, whereas in economically ad¬ 
vanced countries they chiefly consist of 
manufactured articles. Imports into India 
consist principally of manufactured articles, 
more than half of which come from Great 
Britain. The trade is largely directed 
towards the United Kingdom, 64 per cent, 
of the imports and 26 per cent, of the total 
trade in 1917-18 being with that country! 
Even assuming the continuance of the 
present system, there is always danger in 
depending ,too exclusively ' on a single 
market. 

Shipping is practically all British. The 
indigenous shipping has entinely disab- 
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peared.. During the War, Indian ttade 
'suffered enormous losses for lack of indi¬ 
genous shipping. 

The exchange banks in India are all 
foreign. There is a great unsatisfied de¬ 
mand for branch banks and associated 
banks in the interior. The middlemen 
derive greater benefits than the producer 
from the export of local products, because 
the trade organization of the country is 
not adapted to the producer’s needs. The 
Government has no organization, such as 
exists in Canada, to enable the producer to 
obtain the best value in fpreign markets for 
his produce. Official reports exaggerate 
the value to the country of its foreign 
trade, since they make no distinction 
between the trade carried on by the - 
indigenous population, the profits of .which 
are retained in India, and that by the 
British and foreign agencies. 

The people have long been convinced 
that without political pow^r and Govern¬ 
ment support, adequate progress is impos¬ 
sible. Substantial transfer of the control 
over.the efconomic policy of the country 
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into Indian hands is inevitable ,if con¬ 
ditions are to bfe improved. 

The present gold exchange system ‘under 
which both the British sovereign and the 
“ token ’ ’ rupee in India arc unlimited tender 
is by no means satisfactory since it is 
not “ automatic,” but has to be “ managed.” 
What is required is an effective gold stan¬ 
dard. The Indian public should be pro¬ 
tected against the losses which result from 
sharp fluctuations in exchange causing 
disturbances in the business of the country. 
The present system has not shown itself 
satisfactory in this respect during the War, 
and it further entaUs— 

(1) Coinage of an unnecessarily expen¬ 

sive and yet a “ token ” coin, viz. 
the rupee, and 

(2) .the maintenance of a sterling reserve 

in London which may be required 
once in ten pr twenty years, and 
then but partially. 

A gold', standard would remedy both 
these evils. If a fuU-weight and full-value 
standard gold coin is minted, the exchange 
may be left to take pare of itfielf. B the 
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currencj^ is placed on a gold basis, as it 
normally* is in Great Britain and every 
other* economically advanced country, the 
exchange may be sately left to adjust itself 
as between any two countries. 

An effective gold standard does not 
necessarily imply the excessive circulation 
of gold coins. In Canada and the United 
States the currency is gold, but gold dollars 
are seldom scon, gold notes and gold certi¬ 
ficates being commonly us^d. In a country 
with a favourable trade balance in normal 
years, and with very large gold accumula¬ 
tions which an enlightened Government 
would seek to utilize, there is no question 
that the technical conditions are present 
for a successful gold currency. A central 
State bank or a federal reserve banking 
system, if established, should maintain the 
necessary reserve against the issue of 
currency notes. 

These measures would result in the 
gradual transfer of the paper cufrency and 
gold standard reserves amountmg to over 
£90,000,000 (on March 31, 1919) from 
England to* India. This amount, if held 
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in India, would mean so much increase of 
credit, which would automatically help« 
Indian trade. . 

The large silver purchases made from 
time to time may hereafter be negotiated 
in India in stead of in England. With 
the adoption of an effective gold standard, 
there will be no need to keep the “ token ” 
rupee, ll-12ths fine any more than the 
four-anna piece. 

A proposal fop establishing an Imperial 
Bank for India by amalgamating the exist¬ 
ing presidency banks is at present being 
considered by the Government of India. 
Amalgamation on the lines, proposed would, 
however, be very .undesirable. The present 
presidency banks may be left to do the 
banking work of the provinces in which 
they are situated; and other provinces at 
present without such banks may be assisted 
to start new provincial private banks undor 
^^special arrangements with their Govern¬ 
ments. , 

It would probably be safer for a large 
country like India to adopt the federal 
reserve banking system of .the United 
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States rather than the State bank system 
,of Frahee, Germany or Japan. In case 
the Imperial bank proposal is adopted, 
the Commonwealth Bank of Australia might 
serve, as a satisfactory model. 

The idea of the federal reserve system 
is to avoid over-centralization of the money 
power of the country. With all the advan¬ 
tages of a central bank, it possesses also 
that of decentralized operation, which is 
helpful to the normal development of the 
banknig facilities of all i)a.rts of the country. 
The local banks are liable to become 
merely agents of the central bank, and 
like some of the lar^e deposit banks 
in France, they may not find it to their 
interest to promote local industries and 
commerce. 

The foreign-controlled presidency banks 
in India are patronized by Government, 
and apathy on the part of Government 
has very often led iJb the breakdown of 
indigenous banking concerns. ^ Under a 
federal reserve system, thi# danger would 
he minimized. 

In future,, the presidency banks, old and 
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new, should not be prevented from taking 
part in foreign ejcchange work. 

For the foreign trade of the country, 
there should be established a separate 
exchange bank similar to the Yokojiama 
Specie Bank of Japan. The present ex¬ 
change banks do not do for the Indian 
trader what an Indian exchange bank or 
banks should do, owing to the foreign 
ownership and European preferences shown 
by the existing banks. Branches of Indian 
banks should be established in London, 
Japan, New York and half a dozen other 
centres. Canada has several such branch 
banks in London'itself, at present. 

There is room for a dozen large private 
credit banks in India, each with a paid-up 
capital of fifty lakhs or more. Capital 
for the purpose should be readily forth- 
comiilg. 

There should be cross connections be¬ 
tween the State bank or banks, the indus¬ 
trial banks mentioned below, and the 
several credit 'banks, the latter acting as 
Government agents in all cases where no 
federal or provincial bank exists. It is 
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necessgiiy to encourage the formation of 
banks with large capitaF by granting for 
a shPrt period at the commencement such 
Government help in the way of free audit, 
guarantee of dividends, etc., as may be 
required. 

An industrial bank should be estab¬ 
lished in each province, specially adapted 
to help industries, with power to issue bonds 
up to ten times the capital subscribed, as 
in Japan. The Tata Industrial Bank of 
Bombay, though not exactly of this 
character, is a beginning in this direction. 

The establishment of branch banks 
should be speeially stimulated. 

The question of starting an agricultural 
bank in each province ehiefly to finance 
the co-operative credit societies is also an 
urgent matter. If eross conneetioiis are 
maintained between all classes of these 
banks, the securing pf which is naturally 
a function of a State bank or banking 
system, and if proper checks ‘are main¬ 
tained, a sound, comprehensive banking 
system suited to the needs of the country 
will l|p perrftanently established. 
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Indian trade is further handicap;ped by 
the country’s abject dependence upon 
foreign shipping. This subject is Separ¬ 
ately discussed under the head of Com¬ 
munications in Chapter XI. 

In India the movement of goods is com¬ 
pletely dependent upon the currents of 
foreign trade, the internal trade merely 
registering the movement of raw materials 
one way and of manufactures the other. 
But the character of this trade will be 
different when local industries develop and 
also when all the usual local businesses 
like banks or branch banks, hotels, dairies, 
laundries and transport agencies have been 
established. 

In future, as in th^ case of Japan, the 
development of industries and trade, as of 
production in the districts and sub-districts, 
should be promoted by the revenue officers 
of the district with tlje aid of the necessairy 
technical assistants and staff. To help 
them there shquld be semi-official advisory 
committees for each district and also fo? 
each sub-district. i 

For inter-provincial^ trade, each province 
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shoul^j maintain trade consuls at the more 
important cities and ports of other pro¬ 
vinces, under the control of the provincial 
Boards, to be presently referred to. These 
provincial Boards should have a voice in 
the regulation of railway tariffs, in order 
to promote internal trade. 

Once the Government is favourable— 
and no Government which has the interests 
of the people at heart can bo otherwise— 
it will be easy to bring‘into existence all 
the necessary organizations in the way of 
Government staff and agencies, and other' 
public commercial and, industrial institu¬ 
tions and associations. It has already 
been suggested that a commission with an 
Indian majority be appointed for a period 
of five years, to introduce fiscal autonomy 
and to transform the finances of India from 
their present form, suited to a dependency, 
to a form suitable* for a self-governing 
dominion. This will have to be done 
after careful inquiry int(\ and study of 
practices gradually introduced into a self- 
governing dominion like Canada. A cen¬ 
tral Advisfiry council for commerce and 
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industry and an executive board com¬ 
merce and industry, appointed wth the 
consent of the advisory council, should be 
created to aid the member of council in 
charge of the department at the Cehtral 
Government as well as the Minister in each 
province. Both these bodies should have 
an Indian majority. 

The Board may consist of business men 
and economic experts, not more than three 
in number, appointed at the commence¬ 
ment for one year only, but later on for 
two or three years, at least one fresh nomina¬ 
tion being made eyery year. The officials 
on the advisory councils should not be 
allowed to vote. ' The council should be 
permitted to advise in matters connected 
with tariffs. Indian trade commissioners 
should* be appointed in five or six puincipal 
foreign countries with which India has 
large trade relations,i. in addition to the 
officer appointed in London., The officer 
working in'Lonjdon is naturally concerned 
in finding a market in Britain for Indian 
food-stuffs and raw materials, but his 
duties should have a )vider sedpe, aqd be 
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helpfiiJ to Indian merchants and manu¬ 
facturers. The informalion collected by 
the trade commissioners and others should 
be issued to the public by the Board. Ex¬ 
tensive propaganda should be undertaken 
by Government officers and also by private 
organizations under the direction of the 
national and provincial advisory councils 
referred to. 

A journal should be maintained by the 
Board of Commerce and* Industry of each 
province to publish the information col¬ 
lected by the trade commissioners abroad, 
provincial trade consuls,.travelling deputa¬ 
tions and other individuals and bodies, 
for the information and benefit of the 
people of the province. 

The Board should codify trade practices 
in civilized countries in a form •easily 
intelligible to local business men. Steps 
should be taken to, introduce a uniform 
system of weights and measures. 

A Chamber of Commei^ie ibpresenting 
indigenous trade and industry should be 
established in every province where none 
exist* at pfesent, in addition to an Associ- 
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ated Chamber for all India. Every, large 
city should have a'Chamber of Commerce of 
its own. Every town should have a brdJnch 
Chamber or a separate commercial associa¬ 
tion, an information bureau and a mus'eum 
of agricultural and industrial products. 
The museum should exhibit corresponding 
products from advanced countries beside 
those of local manufacture, so as to stimu¬ 
late improvement. Many of these associa¬ 
tions, though voluntary, may, as in Japan, 
be incorporated under the law. 

The Board should arrange to send, with 
the aid of Government subsidies, at least 
half a dozen business men every six months 
to foreign countries to study trade and 
industry, and to transact business on their 
own account. 

The promotion of large joint sto(^ com¬ 
panies and the establishment of small 
concerns for industry and trade, as ex¬ 
plained, should form one of the principal 
duties of the Board. Local men of proved 
organizing and directing ability should be 
given every facility and encouragement to 
start large local enterprises oh tbe«joktt 
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stock principle. The number of such com¬ 
panies Started should be a test of the 
Boasd’s own efficiency and success. 

The principal difficulty in trade, as in 
every important national activity in which 
there is international competition, and in 
which success is dependent on internal 
co-operation on a large scale, is to get a 
proper start. In order that this may be 
done, conditions favourable to the growth 
of indigenous trade should be created and 
maintained for fifteen or twenty years, until 
the people are able to get along without 
Grovemment aid. It would then be time 
to think of free trade and" open competition. 
To ask them to develop trade without 
protective tariffs or political support, while 
the trade itself is subjected to the fierce 
competition of the world, is to den^ the 
people the opportunity of making a be¬ 
ginning at all. Government should declare 
it as their policy that trade by the people 
of the country shall be fostered by every 
means in their power, anS that none of 
the expedients adopted for such purposes 
in advanced countries, or which have 
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proved useful in the past in other parts 
of the world, shall be in future nt^ected. 
All orders and regulations providing trade 
facilities for the people should take the 
form of legal enactments or ordinances, so 
that they may have the force of law, and 
there may be no going back on them 
through change of officials. 

The provincial University should make 
abundant provision for giving instruction 
in the highest branches of technology and 
commerce. Some largo cities may have 
independent colleges of their own for the 
purpose. Every district should have high 
schools giving instruction in technology 
and in commerce, to form nurseries for 
training future merchants and business 


men. 



CHAPTER IX 

INDITSTBIKS 

The industries of a country reflect the 
productive capacity and executive ability 
of its inhabitants, and form one of the 
chief tests of a nation’s efficiency. If a 
pump or an engine were manufactured in 
India, the people of the country would 
get exactly the machine they need, and 
would retain the money which would 
otherwise go out of the country. 

A purely agricultural country which 
maintains itself by producing only* raw 
material or grain will always remain poor. 
Under present conditions in India, agri- 
cultiue gives a bare living, sometimes 
less than a living, to those wlio pursue 
that calling. Without industry and trade 
in addition, however, it is impossible for 
India'or any country to keep money in 
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circulation or credit easy, and to maintain 
even an average level of prosperity." Indus¬ 
trial activity is everywhere regarded* as a 
higher species of employment, and is 
decidedly more remunerative than‘agri¬ 
culture. 

Some idea may be formed of the position 
of the larger industries and business con¬ 
cerns in India from the paid-up capital 
of its joint stock companies, as compared 
with that of similar companies in more 
advanced countries. 

The capital invested in industrial and 
commercial concerns in the United Kingdom 
in 1914 was £2,737,000,000; in Canada, 
£390,000,000; in the United States of 
America, £4,558,000,000; and in Japan, 
£243,000,000. The capital of all the joint 
stocky companies registered in India and 
held mainly by Indians did not exceed 
£60,000,000. The total capital of all joint 
stock companies operating in India was 
£471,000,000, the greater portion of it, 
namely, £411,01)0,000, being of companies 
registered in England, and presumably 
held by the people of the British I^., 
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When it is remembered that Japan has 
^ibout oAe-fifth and Cartada less than 
one-thirtieth of the population of British 
India, the figures here given are a striking 
illustration of the low position whieh India 
occupies in the industrial world. 

While in all the four countries named, 
much importance is attached to industries, 
Indians are often told that they must 
depend ehiefiy upon the soil for their 
livelihood. This statement is belied by 
the practices of the civilized world and the 
disastrous experience of India herself. 
Indian manufactures were at one time 
greatly prized in European and other 
foreign markets. The old methods of 
manufacture and credit have, however, 
become out of date and have gradually 
fallen into disuse, and, for lack of a pplicy 
of development, have not been replaced 
by new methods, excjipt in a few centres 
in contact with the foreign population. 

At present, raw materials are* exported ‘ 
to more enterprising foreign countries and 
returned to India, or exported elsewhere, 
inj^th^ shape of manufactured articles. 
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For example, Japan partly uses,, Indian 
cotton and exports cotton goods to India*' 
and China; Italy does likewise, and e&ports 
cotton goods to Turkey in Asia. The 
people thus sutler a double injury By the 
export of raw materials fit for local manu¬ 
facture. 

Indians have lost their old industries 
which, though crude, gave employment to 
tens of millions of persons. They have to 
pay for foreign-products from their scant 
earnings from agriculture and other primi¬ 
tive occupations to which a great majority 
of them are driv,en by necessity. 

This drain from the country is prevent¬ 
able. With a little special effort and co¬ 
operation between the Government and 
the people, it should be easy to supply 
nearly all the clothing and all the hard¬ 
ware and footwear and other articles 
needed locally, fron^ India’s own factories 
and looms. 

Broadly speaking, the industries of the 
country may be divided into three classes, 
namely, (1) large-scale; (2) medium-scale, 
and (3) minor. 
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Industries which produce large quantities 

produc1;s by the employihent of consider¬ 
able (Sapital and labour fall into the first 
category. They usually require co-opera¬ 
tion on a large scale, and a high order of 
technical skill and organizing ability. 

The principal large-scale industries whieh 
may be started, or, where they are already 
started, extended with great advantage 
to the economic interests of India, are:— 

Textiles—cotton, woollen and silk ; 

Smelting of ores—manganese, lead, 

copper, etc. ; 

Iron and steel; 

Manufacture of machinery and other 
articles of iron and steel; 

Shipbuilding; 

Chemical industries—dyes, sulphuric acid, 
soda ash, artificial manures, etc,; 

Porcelain, glass, cement; 

Paper-pulp and pappr; 

Leather industries; and 

Sugar. 

In countries like Canada, Japan or 
Germany, such industries were established 
either Jjy Government initiative or by 
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active Government encouragement and 
support. In India, on account* of keert 
foreign competition, such active Govern¬ 
ment encouragement will, in the beginning, 
be indispensable. The Govemmeiit, for 
one thing, might attempt to manufacture 
its own stores, if they are not available 
"in India, instead of importing from abroad. 

The large-scale industries are best carried 
on by joint-stock companies, employing a 
capital of, say, «Rs. 15 lakhs or more each. 

The minor industries comprise home and 
cottage industries in cities and towns, and 
rural or subsidiary agricultural and other 
industries in towns and villages. They 
are carried on by individuals or groups of 
families in a variety of ways as regards 
provision of raw materials, capital and 
labour. It may be assumed that the 
capital employed may be anything up to 
Rs. 50,000 in each case. The products 
comprise almost every description of article 
needed in tjie country for which raw 
materials are available. They are manu¬ 
factured by various methods, in some 
cases the type of organizatioil being influs-^ 
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trial, in other cases, the work being carried 
•on as a domestic employnlent. 

Between the large-scale industries em¬ 
ploying a- capital of Rs. 15 lakhs or more, 
and the minor industries worldng on sums 
not usually exceeding Rs. 50,000, come a 
large variety of what may be termed 
medium-scale industries. These may be 
owned by individual proprietors, by 
partnership or by joint stock companies. 
Some of the products usuaUy manufactured 
in “large-scale industries” may also be 
produced by establishments of medium- 
scale size. The cost of production in such > 
a case will, however, generally be greater. 

The Government of India appointed a 
Commission in 1916 to examine and report 
upon the possibilities of industrial develop¬ 
ment in India. The Report has been 
before the public for ^ome time. It con¬ 
tains many v?.luable suggestions, but they 
deal mostly with cottage apd small-scale 
industries, almost ignoring the large-scale 
ones. 

The fiomnsission’s most important recom- 
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mendation is that the Government should 
start imperial and provincial departments., 
of industries, which should be staffed with 
experts, at the commencement brought 
from outside India. The Report provides 
for imperial and provincial scientific and 
technical services and a permanent con- 
, trolling staff. 

The entire scheme, it is to be feared, is 
conceived on wrong lines. The people 
require help and backing, not control and 
; direction. In the expansion of industries, 
there arc numerous ways in which Govern¬ 
ment can help or hinder, and not until 
an atmosphere of sympathy, a spirit of 
helpfulness and, Indian control, are estab¬ 
lished, will industries make any real 
headway. 

The complaint has been made that the 
policy of railway management has not 
been helpful to indigenous industries; that 
sometimes factory inspectors insist on 
costly buildings and equipment at the 
start, which make industries unprofitable; 
and that students trained in foreign coun¬ 
tries receive scant encouragement.^ These 
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and other handicaps to industrial develop- 
»ment sEauld be publicly investigated and 
the (pluses of complaint removed. Even 
isolated incidents of this sort are likely 
to bo magnified and to cause mischief. 
They lead to loss of confidence and dis¬ 
hearten the people. 

ICThe following are some of the several 
ways in which Government in India can 
render direct help :— 

Protection of any newly .started industry 
for a term of six years, or till the 
industry is firmly established, by im¬ 
posing tariffs on imported goods. 

Inducing Indian, British and foreign 
firms to start industries, particularly 
machinery and chemical industries, 
by levymg tariffs on imports, as was 
done in Japam 

Pioneering large and difficult industries, 
including the manufacture of railway 
materials and shipbuilding, and also 
pioneering key industries. 

Granting premiums, subsidies and sub¬ 
ventions, or guaranteeing dividends 
to individuals or indigenous companies 
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who show enterprise in starting a new 
industry. “ 

Providhig the services of experts free, or 
at special low rates, or granting sub¬ 
sidies for the purpose. 

Affording special railway facilities. 

Taking an industrial census periodically, 
as required, and publishing statistics. 

In most successful countries, the scienti¬ 
fic use of tariffs has been a most powerful 
factor in building up modern industries. 

The Provincial Governments may make a 
start by pioneering some of the larger 
industries like shipbuilding, machinery, 
engines, motor transport, chemicals, paper, 
etc., and also some of the many key indus¬ 
tries needed, with the object of making 
them a success and subsequently trans¬ 
ferring them to the people. Thei;e are few 
technical secrets that are not readily, 
available, or that naimot be secured by 
the expenditure of money. 

For the r;a,.pid growth of industries, it 
is first necessary to create an atmosphere 
of business confidence and a continuity 
of policy and operations. Thv development 
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work should- be under the advice and 
control «f the leaders of the people closely 
intei^sted in the work, and represented by 
the suggested Advisory Council and Board. 
Government should definitely announce its 
policy of support and encouragement of 
industries, which should be ensured by 
law, as in Japan. , 

The principal requirements are organizing 
ability, labour, expert skill, capital, machin¬ 
ery, raw materials and efficient works man¬ 
agement. The raw material is available in 
abundance. For lack of local use it 
is being exported to foreign countries. 
The supply of labour ’is abundant and 
although in the past there has been a 
lack of policy for training it, the necessary 
training could be given in five to ten years. 
Machinery can be purchased from th^best 
makers if capital is available. Capital 
will be readily forthcoming if its utilization 
for the benefit of local industries and 
enterprise is assured. There will be no 
necessity to borrow foreign capital at the 
beginning, although there should be no 
hesitation in doing so if the rapid growth of 
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industries warrants such a step. Experts 
should be obtained from whereVer they 
can be secured, and given fees and bonuses, 
usuaUy in the shape of a moderate monthly 
salary and payment by results. Some 
industries may also bo advantageously 
started in co-operation with English and 
fpreign firms. 

There will be no dearth of suitable 
organizers and directors if expert assistance 
and reasonable financial accommodation 
are assured. Although college trained men 
are in charge of the various departments 
of industries in Japan, the control of the 
organizations themselves is in the hands 
of the older claps of business pien who 
have shown themselves competent to 
manage these concerns. If it becomes 
the fettled policy of Government^ to en¬ 
courage industrial development, there are 
many capable merchants and business 
men of this type among the Indian popa- 
lation who will come forward to tahe 
advantage of the opportunities thus 
afforded. As in Japan, a supply of techni¬ 
cal and business graduates rshovfid be 
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ensuretj by starting colleges and institutes 
without delay. If the industrial develop- 
menf is to succeed the experts and officials 
employed should be on a temporary tenure 
and ‘paid by results. The tcmpora.ry ex¬ 
penditure will be heavy, but rigid official 
control and resulting stagnation will be 
avoided. 

Reference has been made to the indus¬ 
trial banks needed in the country for 
financing factory and othd’ large industries. 
The cash-credit system should be introduced 
for the benefit of the small industrialist, 
while co-operative credit is necessary every¬ 
where. 

If-industrial development is earned on 
by agreement in spirit and principle between 
the Government and the people, savings 
which now are hoarded may be mobiirzed 
for financing industries by opening branch 
banks ■ all over the* country. Also by 
special propaganda, people could be in-. 
duced to invest, in productive undertakings, 
much of the unproductive wealth now 
retained in the shape of jewellery and 
pmo^mehts in numerous small hoards^ 
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The formation joint-stock companies 
for promoting industries requires special 
encouragement. The law should be exam¬ 
ined in the light of the latest developments 
in foreign countries, particularly in Japan, 
with a view to adapting it more closely 
to the loeal requirements of eacli province. 
People will require advice in company 
flotation. This duty should not be left 
to company promoters or underwriters. 
The provincial advisory council of commerce 
and industry should have the work under 
its special care for some time, semi-official 
committees with, an expert staff being 
forpied over suitable areas, to advise 
intending investofs and company promoters.^ 
The German system under which the banker 
advises his customer, might also be tried 
in 'places. Provincial statistics of the 
progress of company flotation should be 
published at least oftce a month, so that 
every one interested might watch progress 
and assist in removing obstacles and pro¬ 
viding the necessary help. 


Research institutes should be established 
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England, or the Bureau of Standards at 
•WashingCon. One such institute will be 
needed for each province to work in close 
association with the University and higher 
te(^ical schools. 

■industrial experimental stations like 
tho^ in Japan, intended for carrying out 
experiments in manufactures, should be 
established in every important city and 
smaller ones in each district, to work in 
conjunction with the research institutes. 
These should be maintainod at the ex])ense 
of the State, but should be kept under 
the administrative control of committees 
of local business men and experts. Their 
primary object will be to stimulate experi¬ 
ments and improvements in methods of 
manufacture, including the testing of pro¬ 
cesses followed in the various countsies. 
There can be no doubt that such industrial 
experimental stetjons ^re destined to play 
a great part in India’s regeneration. 

Industrial ^ located 

in every important city, and business 
inquiry offices in every city and town, to 
keep in» close touch with the experimental 
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stations, research institutes, et^., and 
obtain up-to-date information and advice 
for local business men engaged in industries 
and manufactures. 

There should be at least one technical 
college in each province to teach experi¬ 
mental sciences and industrial chemistry 
up to the highest standards. Higher techni¬ 
cal schools should be established at the 
head-quarters of each district. Experi¬ 
mental workshops and school laboratories 
should be associated with them. Short 
industrial courses should be available for 
the population qf the smaller towns and 
villages whenever they have leisure to 
profit by them, particularly in- the more 
extended use of mechanical appliances and 
machinery. 

Had such experimental stations ahd 
educational institutions been started in 
India thirty years ago, she would have 
made as great an industrial advance as 
Japan, or perhaps even greater, in view 
of the enormous resources of both men ana 
raw materials at her disposal. 
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dist rict^ a mi province should be collected 
' an^Tp^ished fdf^'ffie use of the "people 
of the area. They should give all the 
ihformation and data supplied by in¬ 
dustrially advanced countries and they 
should show clearly the precise share of 
the in digeno us .,pjjB.nlation in every class 
of enterprise. The coming census should 
be fully utilized for this puqrose. Both 
Grovemment and public organizations 
should collect and make* available to the 
people information from foreign countries 
likely to be of value for developing local 
industries. The industrig,! progress of eachj 
district, province, city, town and village' 
should be reviewed by the local authorities 
concerned at least once every year. 

There is no doubt that India’s productive 
p6wer can be enormously increased- by 
industries. With money, determination 
and popular control kr a centrahzed form, 
and Government help of the character 
pven in Japan, practically hny larg? 
Wustry for which raw materials are 
available can be successfully started in 
India fit the present time. 
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The present opportunity is extremely 
favourable for sta'rting industries. ®As time 
goes on, competition will grow keenea and 
conditions will become less favourable. 
To make a satisfactory start, a special 
effort will be necessary. Large beginnings 
are not made by routine methods. Govern¬ 
ment has to raise a loan to establish 
the necessary research and educational 
institutions, and also to advance loans, 
on special terms,, to industrial and other 
banks, to finance industries. The money 
allotted to each province should be utilized 
under the direction of the advisory council 
referred to. The'provincial sliare“'6r‘'Bhe 
loan may be raised locally in the province 
concerned, and, if administered in the 
manner suggested, it will certainly be 
readjjy forthcoming. 

The work for each province should 
proceed according t^ a well-considered 
programme, approved by the local Legis- 
' iative Council. ^ The necessary staff should 
be maintained from the current revenues’ 
of the province. It may confidently be 
expected that the programme* will^ begin 
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to yield^ definite results in five to ten years 
•from the time work is started. In advanced 
countties, where every avenue of develop¬ 
ment is already exploited, returns from 
new fenterprises may be slow, but in a 
new field like India, and with ab\indance 
of cheap labour, industrial activity, when 
a favourable atmosphere is created, is' 
bound to grow at a rapid pace. The 
money spent in inaugurating a policy of 
development will come back to the people 
and the Government, multiplied a hundred¬ 
fold. 

It is necessary once again to emphasize the 
statement that this outstanding problem 
of industry is a matter which con¬ 
cerns the Indian population. If bureau¬ 
cracy prevails in this department of the 
country’s activity, industries will mot 
prosper. There is no necessity for an 
Imperial department »f industries. A pro¬ 
vincial department of industries under 
Indian control should be maintained. One 
indispensable duty expected of the Imperial 
Government is to see that the provincial 
departrffents* are supplied with funds, that 
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adequate encouragement is given, and that 
no federal or international restrictions exist' 
to handicap or disable local enterprise. • The 
self-interest of the people and the public 
spirit of the proidnce will do the rest. As was 
remarked by a leading London Conserva¬ 
tive daily in May, 1920, in referring to the 
post-war policy of Government in relation 
to industries in the United Kingdom, 


“You may have either %urishing industries, 
or a flouiisliing- bureaucracy, but never 


both.” 



CHAPTER X 

AGRICULTUEE 

If all the Indian States are included, as in 
an economic survey they should be, with 
British India, the total- acreage under 
cultivation in India is larger than that of 
any single region of the world, with the 
possible exception of China and the United 
States. The estimated value at pre-war 
rates of the amiual production from both 
dry and irrigated crops may be put down 
at a little under £400,000,000. This gives 
an average income of Rs. 33 (£2 4s.) per 
head for the agricultural population, and 
of aboqt Rs. 24 (£1 12s.) p«S, 'lead for the 
entire population of British India. 

Compare the Indian eolations with 
those of Japan, where agriculture is ex- 
tretoely careful and thorough. 
ri|'!:*na^ be \)f interest to mention in this 
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connection that agriculture is carried on in 
that country v6ry intensively, almost likei 
gardening. Rice seedlings are soy^n at 
exact distances apart, measured by a 
wooden scale. In some of the -model 
villages, the Young Men’s Associations 
carry on experiments themselves, under ' 
general advice from the officials. 

Japan, although not entirely self-sufficing 
in the matter of food, maintains normally 
a population of . 56,000,000 on a cultivated 
area of 17,000,000 acres; that is to say, 
one-third of an acre per head as against 
India’s five-sixths of an aero. On the 
normal, jme-war basis, the average produc¬ 
tion of British India, including irrigated 
crops, cannot be more than Rs. 25 per 
acre; in Japan it cannot be less than Rs. 
ISO. 

The smallness of the Indian yield is due 
to a'variety of cau^ps, some naturaj, others 
avoidable. First comes the rainfall, which, 
except in Bengal and Burma, is often 
uncertain. Apart from the relatively small 
area covered by modern canals, irrigation 
is restricted to the ancient* anti arduous 
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method of depending upon tanks and wells. 
A seconfl cause is the persistence of con- 
servaitive habits of tillage. Scientific agri¬ 
culture is almost unheard of, and little 
practised where known. The ryot is ex¬ 
tremely simple-minded, and lives in • an 
atmosphere of superstition and tradition. 
And yet, as many authorities have recog¬ 
nized, he is not altogether disinclined to 
adopt new ways, provided their value is 
clearly demonstrated. 

The Indian i)easant is not essentially 
different from his fellow in other lands. A 
little experience w'ould show that he is not 
lacking m readiness of response—response 
which would be proportionate to the 
accessibility and practicable character of 
the opportunities provided, and to the 
sincerity and humanity of the people 
directing the work of instruction and 
experiment. As agrieultural schools and 
scientific farms are established, continuous 
effort will have to be made to create a resfr 
relationship between the institutions and 
the agriculturist. 

Hithtfto,*the Indian peasant has been 
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practically untouched by the feeble and 
academic attempts at agricultural education, 
which are all that have been made bgr the 
authorities. A few central experimental 
farms and a number of district farma have 
been working for several years past; but 
it cannot be said that they have influenced 
.the general situation in any material degree. 
They are controlled by Government officials, 
between whom and the cultivator there is 
and can be no sympathetic understanding. 
The policy of agricultural development is ^ 
controlled, not by experts, but by members 
of the bureaucracy, who obviously cannot, 
in the midst of their multitudinous execu¬ 
tive duties, kee^) abreast of the achieve¬ 
ments of scientific agriculture in the West. 
Knowledge, therefore, is lacking, and the 
technique of modem cultivation is 
undeveloped. It is no wonder, in these 
sircumstances, that* farm operations are 
jonduefced for the most part by primitive 
methods,' and*,that the results, judged by 
ihe volume of production, should be dis*^ 
nessingly low. 

All development being traditionally;^ 
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askwiated with bureaucratic initiative and 
(Control, ctipital is shy, and does not flow into 
agricidtural industry ; and it is perfectly 
plain that until both policy and spirit are 
radically altered, it will not do so. Local 
conditions everywhere, coupled with the 
prevailing ignorance and apathy, make it 
impossible for bodies of cultivators to 
combine, as in Russia, Japan, or Western 
Europe, to promote better farming and 
better business. The absence of market 
organization in conjunction with other 
causes prevents the cultivator from reaping 
a full reward from his labour. The middle¬ 
man is also the money-lender, and it is he 
who profits most. The ryot, in conse¬ 
quence, has very little incentive to activity 
or improvement. 

The moral, surely, is obvious. The vast 
rural problems affecting the welfare of 
326,000,000 cannot bp handled, cannot 
even be approached, without special apti¬ 
tude or training, by a small bqdy of officials*^ 
encumbered by heavy routine duties, and 
subject to the rigid habits and prejudices 
of a hiesarchy, embodying, in its clearest 

N 
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form, the principle of imperial ascendancy. 
The remedy liel in a great and Combined’ 
progressive movement, including the seform 
of the official system and the remodelling 
of Government departments of agriculture. 
The natural leaders of the people, including 
prominent agriculturists, should be placed 
„ in a position to improve agricultural condi¬ 
tions with the aid of expert assistance, by 
their own forethought, preparation, and 
combined effort* 

Manifestly, the central aim of all practical 
measures must be the increase of the yield 
per acre and the systematic improvement 
of the product. The most urgent measures 
needed to lift agriculture from its low level 
fall under three main heads:— 

(1) Provision for the farmer’s immediate 

needs. 

(2) Large measures of permanent im¬ 

provement c 

(3) Development of the dynamic forces 

’of rirral life. 

Under the first head would come such 
essential necessities as: temporary loans; 
facilities for procuring drauglft crffttle, good 
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seed, fertilizers and implements; and 
•instruction in the technique of cultivation 
and the principles and methods of co-opera¬ 
tive effort. 

It is desirable at once to establish a 
large number of seed depots in connection 
with experimental farms. The supply of 
chemical manures, especially where irriga¬ 
tion facilities exist, may easily be made 
highly profitable. Such fertilizers should, 
as in Canada, be used as far as possible to 
supplement farm manures, rather than as 
substitutes for them. 

The existing Indian breejds of cattle need 
improvement, especially for draught pur¬ 
poses. Attention should be given to scien¬ 
tific questions relating to stock breeding 
and fodder supply. 

As to modern implements, while it Ih 
true that the Indian farmer needs to be 
educated in regard to their use, the chief 
obstacle to progress is the economic in¬ 
ability of the peasant to purchase them. The 
rapid industrial expansion of India in 
future, however, will make it easily possible 
immediat'dy fb establish local manufacture 
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on a large scale, so that, given reasonable 
loan facilities, every cultivator of moderate 
means might possess or have the nise of 
up-to-date ploughs, pumps and larger agri¬ 
cultural implements, while much might be 
done to encourage the use of hand-carts and 
simple labour-saving devices. 

. Among the larger measures of a permanent 
character, the first and foremost needed is 
the establishment of agricultural societies. 
The success of- the individual cultivator 
now-a-days depends not on himself alone, 
but on the help and co-operation he may 
receive from fellow-farmers and loaders, or 
in other words, on the co-operative effort 
of the whole locsility. Agricultural societies 
should be established by law, as in Japan, so 
that the provisions and their execution 
would not be dependent on the ^arbitrary 
will of the officials, but would be binding 
both on the officiate and the rural.popula- 
tion. 

In Japan, ,every district, indeed almost ’ 
every village, has its agricultural society, 
the scheme, in its national aspect, being a 
remarkable example of co-owiinaftion. At 
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the hea^ is the Imperial Agricultural 
Society; below that the prefectural or 
district society; next the county or city 
society ; and at the base the small town or 
village’ society. All are subsidized by 
Government or local funds. The town and 
village societies consist wholly of persons 
actually ei^aged in agriculture. Altogether, 
there are some 11,000 such societies in the 
country. 

Associated with the agricultural societies 
are guilds and other public bodies 
established by law for the purpose of 
increasing the quantity and quality of 
staple products—^tea, silk, live stock, etc.— 
while in various parts of the country 
private organizations for similar objects 
are maintained by groups of enthusiastic 
^ople. They all share in the common 
stimulus of a great movement, and at 
inteWfls meet in conferences to discuss 
methods, to compare results, and^ for the^ 
mutual sharpening of minds ftnd purposes. 

A few well-managed experimental agri¬ 
cultural toms and schools exist in some of 
the provinces in India. To bring them 
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into touch with the peasants, they §hould be 
under the control of committees composed 
of experts and the leading representatives 
of the people engaged or interested in 
agriculture in the rural areas concerned. 

'• An agricultural farm, assisted by Govern¬ 
ment funds, should be established in every 
sub-district and every important village 
where people desire to have such an 
institution. These farms, and the labora¬ 
tories attached 'to the agricultural colleges, 
should provide facilities for carrying on 
specific research work to obtain estimates 
of yield as a result of the various special 
methods and appliances utilized. Short 
courses in economy should be conducted in 
the experimental farms during the seasons 
of the year when farming operations are 
not brisk. 

Clearly the main necessity is to gather 
into the agricult«ral schools as. many 
people as possible for instruction in the 
rudiments of scientific agriculture, while 
the more enterprising farmers should be 
encouraged to go through the general 
farmers’ course, aj the institutes and 
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experimental farms. The curriculum of 
•the scho'Jlls should comprise such objects as 
sods, ^ecds, live stock, home economics, 
elementary business principles and account¬ 
ancy,* while provision should be made, for 
the reasons dealt with above, for training 
in subsidiary occupations. The best way, 
indeed the only way, by which science can 
be made to appeal to the rural mind is 
through the medium of common experience 
and practical results. Hence, the farmer 
should bo encouraged not only constantly 
to seek to improve his own knowledge, but 
to take advantage of opportunities for 
having his womenfolk instructed in the 
household crafts. 

The cultivator should receive training in 
husbandry by observing the work on well- 
managed farms. Instruction in scientifth 
agriculture should be imparted both on the 
farms .and in agricultural schools. The 
highest form of agricultural education 
should be imparted in the uhiversitj^ 
where the specialists, research workers, 
expert farm managers and leaders capable 
of formulatihg an agricultural policy and, 
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introducing new and profitable methods of 
cultivation will be trained. A s'econdary" 
grade education will be required to'equip 
a class of intermediaries to carry out the 
plans of the leaders and interpret them to 
the peasants. A class of agricultural engi¬ 
neers or maistries is urgently required to 
work as lecturers and instructors, to form 
a link between the experimental stations 
and the agricultural societies or the actual 
farmers themselves. 


Special institutions, where needed, should 
also be provided for carrying on experiments 
in sericulture, ip cattle, sheep and horse 
breeding, and other agricultural pursuits. 
A staff of inspectors and lecturers should 
be employed in each district associated 
with the district farms, to help the agri- 
cilitural societies and through them, the 
cultivators, by demonstrations, discourses 
and propaganda woek generally. « 

During the past haK-century, agricultural 
indebtedness in India has grown markedly 
through various capses. Among them are 


the pressure of the people on the land; 
partitioning and re^rtitionlng'^to un- 
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' 1872, T^ich transformed the old ht 
relations between the money-lender (sowcar, 
baniya or makajan) and the ryot into the 
legal*relation of debtor and creditor; the 
date of the land revenue collection which 
compels the ryot to borrow before he can 
realize his harvest at the best market 
rates; the use made of the money-lender 
as dealer by agents of the great foreign 
firms; absence of a communal market 
system; the decay of village arts and 
crafts. 

Beyond question, the iqitial steps towards 
dealing with the vast problem of rural 
indebtedness should be the wide extension 
of co-operative credit, and the gradual 
transformation of the existing system by 
the adaptation of methods proved valuatJle 
in countries like Russia, Denmark and 
Ireland. In Government reports of the 
past decade, the growth of co-operative 
credit has made a l)rave*show year By 
year, but all that has so far been done 
amounts only to a scratching of the surface. 
The sometifes now existing fall into four 
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classes: (1) credit, (2) purchase, (3) sale 
and (4) production. The great ifiajority, 
however, are credit societies, and these»need 
to be remodelled and greatly expanded, 
before wc can hope to see in India anything 
corresponding with the movement that 
forms so hopeful a feature of agricultural 
life in Japan—^thc effective co-ordination of 
the various kinds of agricultural societies 
for the constant vitalizing of the rural 
community. 

A central agricultural bank like the 
Hypothec Bank of Japan is needed to 
subsidize co-operative societies and supply 
the capital required for developing agri¬ 
culture. The district banks .started with 
local money and enterprise may receive 
help from the central bank similar to the 
heip afforded by the Japanese Hypothec 
Bank. A properly co-ordinated network 
of such banks will Jielp to mobilvze all 
available capital and largely diminish the 
t&idency lowasds hoarding. 

The farmer has much need of subsidiary 
occupations in India. As the agricultural 
holdings are small, and the* r^fall is 
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liraited^o four or five months in the year, 
he is fully employed only for about six 
months out of twelve. After an unsatis- 
•factory monsoon, large numbers suffer 
from’ unemployment, and in times of 
famine, the. entire body of agrieulturists 
go without work. Tt is a question of life 
and death to the people that there should 
be a diversity of oeeupations in rural areas. 

The occupations usually practised are 
fruit and dairy farming,‘sericulture, weav¬ 
ing, rearing cattle, pigs and poultry, pre¬ 
paring ghee, vegetables, etc., for the market. 
Multitudes of artisans employed as car¬ 
penters, masons, smiths,^ barbers, washer¬ 
men, etc., follow agriculture as a subsidiary 
profession. There are numerous small and 
home industries practised'in Japan which 
may be introduced into rural areas in, 
India. In the neighbourhood of forests, 
forestf industries shoiffd he encouraged, and 
near the sea-board aijid lakes, fi^shing, ^ 

Provision should be' madfe for instructmg 
children in these and other suitable rural 
industri^; capital should be provided by 
co-operative effort, and by Government 
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loans where necessary. The question of 
liiarket organization should receive special 
attention. 

The new department of industries might* 
organize a plan of operations, by which, the 
subsidiary industries of an area may be 
assured of all reasonable co-operation with 
financial help and encouragement from the 
local authorities and public associations. 

The subject of irrigation will be separately 
dealt with, in the next chapter, under the 
head of development of natural resources 
and communications. 

Hitherto, the science of statistics has 
been, for the cultivator, either a matter 
altogether outside his range, or- another 
means of vexation devised by Government 
officials. This ought not to be the case. 
Agricultural progress is not possible, in the 
modern world without statistics, and it is 
clear that increasing importance will be 
attached to the collection and use of facte 
add figures relating tl) production, including 
those of subsidiary occupations. The vil- ' 
lage group should be taken as a ^it, and 
etatistics of the entire province should be 
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so compiled as to be easily intelligible to 
the ordShary literate cultivator. The results 
shoujd be made accessible in all localities 
.for study and reference, and comparisons 
instituted with- reference to other provinces 
and foreign countries. Rightly treated, 
the collection of facts may itself be a means 
of communal effort and education. 

The statistics should reflect the general 
condition of the cultivator, the area of 
his holding, the number of draught and 
milch cattle in his possession, the amount 
of capital (tools, implements and other 
property) possessed by him, the area of 
his indebtedness, the total production of 
the farm, his income from subsidiary occu¬ 
pations, the number of working members of 
the family, etc. A frequent census should 
be taken of production, so as to include 'all 
these particulars. 

Thq usual criticism, levelled against the 
Indian is that he is a creature of the day, 
or the season; that hi lives fronThdatctto 
mouth. The plain fact is that harsh cir¬ 
cumstance forces him to do so. Merely 
to keep'^lire is a problem for him. He 
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cannot give thought to the necessity of 
preparing in advance for proha^Sle bad 
seasons. Long ago, no doubt, und^ the 
ancient village constitution, a year’s SOS'; 
tenance could be stored against famine; 
but the growth of the modern system of 
administration has made such expedients 
impossible. To-day, agricultural India 
suffers from overpowering inertia. Before 
a new order can be introduced into the 
villages, the spirit of hope and enterprise 
must replace the prevalent apathy and 
despair. 

The first practical step is to enable 
Indians in increasing numbers to see for 
themselves what spience is doing to improve 
agriculture throughout the world. Parties 
of representative men, from every province, 
sbeuld be encouraged to travel abroad, 
especially to Japan. These parties should 
include not only meji of wealth an^ high 
position, but also, as a matter of course, 
tCdctters, Ttarm(ir8, nlembers of the provin¬ 
cial services, and graduates of agricultural 
colleges. The information and specimens 
brought back by them should beffiade use 
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of for local exhibitions, and they should be 
required'to disseminate krtowledge aequired 
by tl;^em while travelling abroad, through 
fvery available channel. 

It .must, however, be emphasized that 
nothing can be done until the local adminis¬ 
tration becomes thoroughly imbued with 
a new spirit. Every opportunity must be 
given to people of village, taluk, or district, 
to co-operate with one another to carry 
out works of public improvement, such as 
making and repairing roads and bridges, 
constructing irrigation tanks and channels, 
improving sanitation and the like. The 
present conditions of local administration 
make it impossible for the cultivators to 
co-operate in the performance of such 
needful services. The people, cut off as 
they are from responsibility and self-help, 
are, to all intents and purposes, dead. 
The oply thing that 9an save the Indian 
body politic from dissolution is the trans¬ 
fusion of new life into t^c system orgSyerfi- 
ance by the gradual devolution of authority. 
India has abundant resources in the shape 
of capital^ labour and natural directive 
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talent, but at present they are locked up. 

District farm bureaux have beell' started 
and turned to admirable use in vjirious 
Western countries during recent years. 
In the United States, for example, over a 
million farmers are organized through such 
bureaux, and are thereby enabled to 
grapple co-operatively with local problems. 
In some States, wherever one-fifth of the 
farmers in a county wish for a farm 
bureau, the administration provides an 
adviser and staff, and makes an annual 
grant. A close connection exists between 
the farm bureaux and the agricultural 
colleges, now flourishing in every State. 
By such means. constant intercourse and 
stimulus are provided for the whole agri- 
cultmral community. 

"•In India, the first necessity is to create 
an atmosphere of confidence and co-opera¬ 
tion. That done, there can be nq doubt 
of the growth of a movement of multiple 
iaijlfovement,, whi4h, we may assume, 
would express itself in common effort for 
insurance against famine. Each family 
will be able to lay by a lifiti^'store of 
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grain; co-operative granaries will spring 
*up; the^asteful use of cbw-dung as fuel 
will be checked; plantations for the supply 
of fuel will be started; labour-saving 
appliances will come into use, and subsidiary 
occupations will multiply. The cultivator 
twill rapidly become conscious of the pro¬ 
gress that is being effected. He will 
provide himself with footwear, and with a 
more adequate protection from the tropical 
sun than the piece of cotton cloth in which 
his head is now wrapped. He will eat his 
food not from leaves or earthen vessels, 
but from plates of porcelain, brass, or 
copper. As the results of modem know¬ 
ledge are gradually unfolded before him, 
he will realize that the bonds of necessity 
are breaking, and that he need no longer go 
on with his hopeless daily labour, content, 
like his ancestors, to scratch the surface of 
the eartjj merely to keqp life in his body. 

The Government should have pro¬ 
grammes for increasing! production and' 
agricultural development generally prepared 
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review progress, and issue an annual report 
for the district, showing to what o&tent thOt 
cultivators have been helped by the institu¬ 
tions and organizations created for their 
benefit, and with what result. 

While agriculture cannot bring wealth 
to India on a great scale, if the measures ^ 
here sketched be taken up, the production 
of the country might, on a moderate 
estimate, be doubled within fifteen years 
or even less. The extension of cultivation, 
increased irrigation, rotation of crops, 
intensive cultivation with the fullest use 
of fertihzers, and improvement in stock- 
breeding are all urgently needed. The 
most speedy way of promoting these ends 
is to give leadership and financial support 
to the agriculturist, while all the while 
Encouraging him to feel that he is the 
master of his own business, and that the 
officials connected, with agricultural in¬ 
struction and administration are there 
‘IneMJ^to counsel (ind assist him. When, 
in the years to come, the Indian people 
travel more freely, when both general and 
special education comes be more 
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widely spread, the idea of conscious 
and sysflfematic developmefit will take firm 
root in the country. 

On this subject one more observation 
remaiiis. The suggestion of village unions 
or grouping of villages already recommended 
in the chapter on Local Self-Government, 
if immediately adopted, will introduce 
order and a spirit of development into 
rural areas, and will, we may confidently 
expect, be the speediest means of 
rehabUitating the communal life of the 
Indian countryside. 



CHAPTER XI 

DEVELOPMENT OF EESOURCES 
AND COMMPNICATIONS 

Irrigation works are of vital importance 
in a tropical country like India, where 
there are tracts in which not a blade of 
grass can grow on unirrigated soil. The 
total irrigated area of British India is 
about 48,000,000 acres, or 21 per cent, of 
the total net cropped area of 230,000^000 
acres, of which 26,000,000 are watered by 
canals built by the State, and the remaining 
*22,000,000 by tanks and weUs constructed 
by private agency. About 6,000,000 acres 
of land in the IndiarvStatesare also ifrigated. 

The total outlay on the State irrigation. 
^rWTor which capital accounts are kept, 
amounts to Rs. ^ 730,000,000, and the 
value of crops raised on such areas to 
Rs. 970,000,000. The larger-works, classed 

*196 
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as productive, gave a return of 8'1 per cent, 
in 1918-19. Thus, for every Rs. 100 spent 
on ca'^ital irrigation works, the country 
(Jbtains, making allowance for temporary 
high prices, a gross produce of Rs. 100 or 
more annually, a fact which should com¬ 
mend this class of works to public favour. 

The irrigation policy at present followed 
in India is based upon the recommendations 
of an Indian Irrigation Commission, which 
sat between 1901-0.3, during Lord Curzon’s 
Vicero 3 'alty. That Commission estimated 
that 12J^ per cent, of the total rainfall was 
utilized in artificial irrigalSon of all kinds 
in India. The annual surface fiow of the 
river basins of India, excluding Burma, 
Assam and Eastern Bengal, amounted, 
according to the Commission, to 51,000,000. 
cubic feet, of which only 6,750,000 cubic 
feet were actually utilized in irrigatioti. 
The balance passed to waste in the 9,ja. 
Reservoirs, tanks and|^ canals must ■ W' 
constructed to utilize s^me of this waste 
water with profit to the people and to the 
State. 

In future annual reports the permanent 
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policy and plans.in respect of each/)rovince 
should be briefly stated, and forecasts of 
projected irrigation works published for 
the information of the public. * 

The rapid development of industries and 
transportation, and the supply of power and 
light for cities and towns, largely depends 
upon cheap fuel. Of the 120,000,000 horse¬ 
power used in the various countries of the 
world for all purposes—railways, factories, 
shipping, etc.—75,000,000 horse-power is 
used in factories and for municipal activities, 
13,000,000 horsfe-power 'being thus used 
in the United Kingdom alone. Canada has 
already developed roughly 2,300,000 horse¬ 
power from her water-power resources, which 
i^tentially amount to nearly 20,000,000 
horse-power. 

Under the orders of the Government of 
India, the “ white-coal ” or water-power 
Tpsenwees of ^ the jlndian continent were 
recently surveyed.! The preliminary report 
which has been issued gives some details. 

At a rough estimate, th^'botal power 
supplied in India is put down at less than 
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1,200,00^ horse-power. Of this, 285,000 
is electric horse-power, of which only 
36 pe# cent, is obtained from water-power. 
As all the rainfall is precipitated in four or 
five months of the year, storage reservoirs 
are necessary to obtain a continuous flow 
for power generation throughout the year. 

The Cauvery Power Works in Mysore 
and the Tata scheme in Bombay are the 
pioneer hydro-electric works in India. Both 
are undergoing development. In future the 
Government and the people should actively 
interest themselves and co-operate in 
developing this branch of power supply, for 
which there is a growing demand. 

Though the total forest area of British 
India is nearly 250,000 square miles, the^ 
total net revenue derived from forest 
products was only a little over £1,000,000 
in 1918^-19. The publfc has little informa¬ 
tion about the work C^f this departmeni.. 
It is, therefore, impc^sible to make a 
dogmatic statement in regard to India’s 
potentialities in this respect. There can 
be no doubt, however, that better com- 
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mercial use can be made of the forests with 
a view to providing materials for industries 
and increasing the revenue. r 

The Indian forests are, at present, utilized 
to a small extent to supply timber for 
building purposes, fuel for domestic use, 
wood for paper-piilp, and minor produce of 
various kinds. It has yet to be officially 
recognized that a forest is a crop, and not a 
mine which gan be left undeveloped in¬ 
definitely, and that wood will rot unless 
cut and removed at the proper intervals. 

Land should be given, on favourable 
terms, for private plantations, with a view 
to encouraging the people to grow trees of 
economic value. Permanent plots should 
be established to experiment with pulp 
^oods. Companies for the manufacture 
of paper, where necessary in co-operation 
with British manufacturers, should be 
started in the vicinit-^ of large forests’. As in 
— Canadn,^ fi overnme^t should endeavour to 
build up fore'st iijdustries and establish 
more forest schools. 

Local provincial and district^ommittees 
shbuld be associated «with the officials in 
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charge jf the forests, so that the people 
may closely follow the work that is being 
done,«.nd assist in building up this important 
State property. Such committees should 
also draw public attention to the possi¬ 
bilities of particular forest industries such 
as paper, matches, pencils, furniture, etc. 
Reliable estimates of the value of forest 
products in each area should be maintained 
from year to year, and published periodically 
for the information of the local population. 

The old mining and mineral industries 
have died out in India, and the people of 
the soil are very inadequately associated 
with the modern raining industries started 
in the country. According to the Indian 
Year Book for 1919, the modern develop-^ 
ments in Europe have “ helped to stamp 
out in aU but remote localities, the once 
flourishing manufactiHres of alum, the 

various alkaline compounds, blue vitrif;^, 

... 

copperas, copper, lead, fiteel’and iron, and 
seriously curtailed the export trade in 
iptre and Mrax.” 

The gross value of mineral production in 
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1917 was £13,500,000—exceeding^ small 
for so large a country as India, and possessed 
of such vast resources. The corresponding 
production in Canada in the year 1917 was 
£40,000,000; in Japan, £44,000,000 ; and in 
the United States of America, £430,000,000. 

The principal minerals produced in 
India in 1917 were coal to the value of 
£4,500,000 ; gold, £2,300,000 ; manganese 
ore, £1,500,000 ; petroleum, £1,100,000 ; 
and salt, £900,000. Most of these industries 
are in non-Indian hands. 

Neither the Government nor the leaders 
have made any.attempt to prepare the 
public to engage in mining work. The 
information relating to geological surveys is 
not published in a form that is intelligible 
^ the lay public or calculated to stimulate 
indigenous enterprise in mining. 

India’s mines should be nationalized as 
regards ownership, fthough they Hiay be 
jHairke^.by companies, or individuals. Each 
provincial Governrjent should be free to 
deal with the local minerals in the interests 
of the people of that province.'^. 

It may be mentioned that the Japanrae 
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Govermpent at first undertook to work some 
of the principal mines in Japan as models, 
employing foreign mining engineers and 
geological experts for the purpose. The 
mines*were, however, transferred to private 
ownership as soon as they began to be 
successful. 

Colleges and Schools of Mining and 
Metallurgy arc needed for training alike in 
the highest scientific branches and in 
practical work. At least two colleges giving 
the highest instruction obtainable should be 
started at once. Also a number of schools 
in the existing raining, centres. There 
should be a recognized co-ordinated scheme 
of such instruction for all India. 

An advisory committee should be associ¬ 
ated with the bureau or department of^ 
mines in each province. As in Canada, 
under similar circumstances, the Central 
Goveriftnent may corilSne its attention to 
scientific investigations and to the coUectinn. 
of information from fireign countries Sir 
dissemination among the people. Pamphlets 
embodying^^eliable information regarding 
local resources, together with advice and 
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instruction for exj)loitation, both in, English 
and in the vernacular, should be issued 
by the provincial geological departments 
from time to time. The question should 
be considered whether the provincial 
Governments should not undertake the 
establishment of smelting furnaces, rather 
than let ores be exported in their crude 
state. Canada is doing this as regards 
copper, and Australia as regards spelter. 

India’s natural resources have never been 
thoroughly surveyed. It is, therefore, 
difficult to estimate her potentiality. A 
special commission should be appointed to 
undertake this task. 

Among industrial possibilities to be sur¬ 
veyed may be mentioned the manufacture 
of salt, the development of fisheries, the 
preservation of game, etc. There is no 
reason why all the salt needed should 
not be manufacti^d in the Country 
.itself. 

"iisheries at' one|, time received some 
attention in Madras, but no large measures 
have been put into operation, and no 
schools established with a view to increasing 
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fcom that source the food supply of the 
I populatfen. 

On account of high mountain barriers on 
the north, north-west and north-east, India, 
so far as foreign communications are con¬ 
cerned, is practically an island. Civilized 
life cannot be maintained without more 
intimate association with foreign lands. 
The total tonnage of shipping entered and 
cleared in India amounted to 17,000,000 
tons in 1913-14, and less than 11,000,000 
tons in 1917-18. In Canada the total 
tonnage entered and cleared, in 1917-18 
was 29,000,000 tons. In the single port 
of Detroit, situated upon the shore of an 
inland lake in the United States which is 
.ice-bound for four or five months in the 
year, the tonnage entered and cleared' 
amounted to over 100,000,000 tons in 1916. 
Considefing that In^a has a coast-line 
4,600 miles lon'g, her slipping facilities are 
utterly inadequate for, the# trade of the 
country. There are J^nly six or seven 
developed harbours in the whole country. 
The shippm^is, moreover, all foreign. 
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Even foreign-built ships “ registered ” 
in India form a p&ltry one or two pef cent, of 
the total tonnage employed in the foreign 
and coastwise trade of the country. Indian 
construction is required as well as Indian 
registration. 

In the middle of the last century there < 
were 34,000 Indian-owned vessels with an 
aggregate tonnage of 1,250,000. Towards 
1900, these had dwindled to a tonnage of 
a little over 100,000. During the War, a 
few small vessels were constructed, presum¬ 
ably for use in Mesopotamia, but it is 
safe to say that for aU practical purposes 
there is to-day no Indian-owned shipping. 

It is necessary in the interests of the 
country for the Government in India to 
start building ships on its own account. It. 
“‘should be able to build ships in its own 
yard for the Royal Indian Marine. Even 
if nothing more cmild be done tjian to 
assemble parts in India, the industry would 
give profitable employment to a large 
number of people, h 

Australia has purchased all ppvate ships, 
started shipbuilding yards, and nationalized 
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the whole industry, including the working. 

In Ja'jian the State took the initiative in 
shipbuilding and iron and steel manufacture, 
although raw materials for these two in¬ 
dustries were not so easily procurable in 
Japan as they are in India. 

In Canada and the United States, as 
already stated, shipbuilding is going on at 
a rapid rate under Government auspices. 
At present, both America and Japan are 
trying to carry on all their, trade with India 
in their own bottoms, as the Germans and 
Austrians tried hard to do in pre-war years. 

The provincial Governments should, 
according to circumstances, be able to 
spend specific sums of money every year on 
the construction and development of ports. 
District and city Boards should also take 
part and be given an interest in the financial 
results of port development schemes. 

The railway milea|)e open for traffic 
in India in 1917-18 amounted to 36,000 
miles, of which one-h^f was broad gauge 
(6 ft. 6 m.). ^The average return on the 
capital exj^enditure (about £365,000,000) on 
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railways in that year amounted to about 
seven per cent.* 

The Railway Act, especially in its 
administration, is at present extremely 
unsatisfactory. The provisions for the 
protection of life and property need to be 
strengthened. The liability of railways to • 
compensate the public for material and 
pecuniary injuries needs to be increased. 
There have been numerous protests against 
the owner’s risk notes under which railways 
charge the full freight rate without assuming 
liabilities. No civilized country permits 
carriers to do this. The entire policy of 
fixing rates should be revised so that 
railways will not. appear to exist, primarily 
to assist the export trade, largely in non- 
Indian hands, rather than to increase the 
■prosperity of the indigenous population. 

The railways may be said to be already 
mostly nationalized. so far as ownership 
is concerned. If, inr future, the working of 
tho railways were undertaken by Govern¬ 
ment agencies instead of being entrusted 
to private companies, public revenues 
woifid be greater, since profits would not 
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have to^be shared with the companies as 
is the cabe at present. 

The^railway workshops should be utilized 
more largely and without racial distinction 
for the training of local foremen and 
mechanics. More than haK of the railway 
Board should, in future, be composed of 
Indian business men. Food and other 
conveniences should be provided for the 
poorer classes of the travelling public under 
stipulated standard rules. All railway 
stores should either be manufactured in 
State factories or purchased in India. 

The use of motor-cars an<J motor transport 
has developed only within the past twenty- 
five years. Development in this respect has, 
however, been exceedingly rapid in the 
United States of America, where motor¬ 
cars-are manufactured by the million and 
where an abundant supply of cheap gasoline 
is available! In the iJiVestern States of 
America horse conveyances have practically 
disappeared. Most farmers uSe motor-caiS. 
There is said to be an aj%rage of one car for 
every eighf persons in that part of the 
country. At'lihe beginning of 1920 there 

p 
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were 7,600,000 motor-cars in use in the 
United States, whereas the total number 
in use in the whole of Europe did not 
exceed 500,000. The figures for India arc 
not available, but they must be compara¬ 
tively very small. 

If the Government were to do no more 
than to give their goodwill, and if the 
import duty on petroleum were regulated 
with the consent of the leading Indian 
business men, a great motor-car industry 
could be established in India within a year. 
There are firms ready to start if only they 
could be assured of Government co-opera¬ 
tion and support. 

It is probable'that within the next decade 
air transport will be the most powerful 
factor in the development of every country 
commercially, economically and socially. 
Schools should be immediately started to 
train Indians in civ:^'aerial transport. India 
should not lag behind other countries either 
in the construbtion.or navigation of aircraft. 

Traffic and comrn^rce cannot be extended 
without good roads and chfcap means of 
transportation. 
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Roughly 200,000 miles qf roads, of which 
55,000 were metalled and 145,000 were 
unmeteiUed, were maintained by the public 
authorities in India in 1916-17. In 1917-18, 
Rs. 5,000,000 were spent upon military, 
Rs. 600,000 upon civil Imperial, and 
Rs. 5,200,000 on civil provincial roads, 
making a total expenditure upon roads of 
Rs. 10,800,000. 

AU roads other than Imperial or provincial 
should be maintained by local bodies, 
with the general advice and financial and 
technical help of the provincial Board. 
Before new roads are constructed, provision 
should be made for their upkeep. Cart 
tracks from village to village should be 
left to the villagers themselves. Field 
tracks for conveying produce, especially in 
irrigated areas, are insufficient in many 
parts of the country and should be immedi¬ 
ately augmented. Wi^ a little advice and 
persuasion, the people will be quite willing 
to find both the money and labour for 
this purpose. 

The time 'ViU soon come, if it has not 

* 

already arrived, when the bullock cart will 
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be found aItoget!|ier too slow. Good roads 
are, • therefore, becoming increasingly im¬ 
portant. Light four-wheeled carts should 
take the place of two-wheeled carts. Small* 
handcarts or barrows would save the'rural 
population the labour involved in carrying 
head loads. Such carts would only require 
harrow tracks, as in Japan. 

Numerous streams are unbridged. A 
bridge construction programme should, 
therefore, be forjjiulated for each district 
and some progress made from year to year, 
with the aid of contributions from the 
provincial Government. 

There is not much scope for inland 
navigation in India except on the river and 
canal systems of Eastern Bengal, Burma 
. and Sindh, and, in a small way, in Madras. 
The public require precise information as 
regards existing facilities and the scope for 
improvement. 

Such inland navigation as is possible has 
been reduced by manipulation of railway 
rates so as to make i^sjineconomic. Coasting 
trade via Broach to Bombay*was crulhed 
in this way, as was also transport by water 
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between Allahabad and Calcutta. Methods 

• • 

of this %OTt are doubly damaging to in- 
dusti^es, for they cause congestion on 
railways and destroy indigenous enterprise, 
which largely controls inland navigation. 

On account of the large volume of 
business centred in cities, traffic becomes 
congested unless communications are im¬ 
proved from time to time. Hard surface 
roads with suitable footpaths, underground 
and overhead railways, Slirface tramways, 
motor and animal draught conveyances are 
needed in some of the larger cities. The 
cities of Bombay and .Calcutta require 
underground railways. It is understood 
that a tube railway project for Calcutta is 
under consideration. Suburban railways 
are needed in many cities to enable the 
business population to reside in healthy 
localities near their work. These con- 
venienoes will, howevdr, be too costly, and 
the actual construction will be too slow,. 
unless the necessary iron ’and steel 5re 
manufactured locally./ 

More apd* better postal, telegraph and 
Idephone facilities are needed in India. 
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Private individuals and companies should 
be allowed to construct and worktdephones 
with a licence from the local authorities. 

Wlien all is said and considered, the 
greatest resource of the country and the 
one hitherto least utilized is the energy and 
intelhgence of its people. A way must be 
found largely to associate Indians with the 
work of developing the country’s resources. 

For a generation or more to come, 
development may best be undertaken by 
bringing into existence, with legal sanction, 
local corporations in each region or area. 
The business men with organizing and 
directing ability should be brought together 
in each area and encouraged to form them¬ 
selves into corporations for the develop¬ 
ment of local resources. In any particular 
district, for instance, there may be mining 
corporations, irrigation corporations, cor¬ 
porations for developing road and motor 
ti?affic where such traffic may be found to 
be profitable, corporations for developing 
forest resources, public utihties, and 
water-power and specific industries which 
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require Government co-operation. In all 
undertaldngs which are riot carried on by 
purely private enterprise, the capital and 
,the directing energy should, as far as 
possible, be derived from the area itself. 
Graduates from the local areas should be 
trained to take a leading part in the work. 
If such training is commenced at once, the 
supply of local talent will be found, within 
a period of from five to ten years, quite 
equal to all the development work in each 
province and district. The work of the 
corporations will itself be a good training 
ground. The country should not, in future, 
be allowed to suffer for lack of such prepara¬ 
tion and training. 

The work of development referred to in 
this chapter may be carried out in three 
ways: (1) By purely private corporations 
or agencies ; (2) by Government and private 
agencies yrorking ii^ co-operation; and 
(3) entirely by Government agencies. The 
three chief requirements far this workfare 
organizing and directing skill, capital and 
labour. Organizing and directing agency 
is nowadays/* quite as important as capital, 
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and Indians must be trained for such 
employment. Some of the development 
work under irrigation, forests, railways, 
etc., may be carried out by means of loan^ 
raised locally. Notwithstanding the criti¬ 
cisms levelled at Indian workers, there is 
no doubt that, if suitably trained and 
organized, the supply of both skilled and 
unskilled labour will be inexhaustible. 

Government should appoint a commission 
of conservation for each province. Each 
bureau or branch of development work in 
the province should have a committee of 
non-officials, experts and officials, associated 
with its head. 

A central commission should co-ordinate 
the work of these provincial bodies, prepare 
designs, and suggest new developments. 

Only the largest works in each province 
should be carried out by Government! or 
contractors working under Government 
supervision. AU ordinary schemes, and 
ewsn costly projects requiring only ordinaiy 
skill, should be ent^^sted to corporations , 
of local contractors and business men. 

t 

In this manner, many wbrks may be. 
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built and assets created in the provinces 
with locjd capital, enterprise and labQur. 
This will be the most natural and healthy 
^rm of development, both as regards 
equipping the people with skill, and creating 
public property in each region. 




Social Reconstruction 




CHAPTER XII 

betterment of social conditions 

Every care should be taken by the Govern¬ 
ment and people alike so to direct the work 
of reconstruction that, in industrializing 
India, the fullest possible advantage is 
taken of Western and Japanese experience 
to avoid creating labour complications, 
evil housing conditions and such other 
grave urban problems. 

In the chapter on Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment, reference has already been made to 
certain needs of urban progress and of 
rural development. A few additional notes 
on the ^me subject may not be out of 
place in their relation to social betterment. 

The smallness of the urban population in 
India has already been, dwelt upon as one 
of iier seriouS drawbacks. The agricul¬ 
tural character of the population has been 
221 
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maintained, hitherto, by limiting tjie urban 
areas and omitting to encourage‘industries * 
likely to attract people from the country 
to the cities and towns. • 

Some Indians may fear that the pro¬ 
posed increase of the urban population will 
only add to the existing slums and ma/ 
point to the movement in Western coun¬ 
tries which seeks to take the city dwellers 
“ back to the land.” These critics must 
be reminded, however, that many of the 
Indian villages are hardly better than 
slums; that if urban reeonstruction be 
undertaken, the increase in urban popula¬ 
tion need not add blocks of slums to towns, 
and that many years must elapse before 
the urban population in India comes any¬ 
where near that of countries where city 
overcrowding has created a need for people 
to return to the land. In many cases in¬ 
dustries could be developed in or near the 
new group villages, and thus large urban dis- 
ti-iets might grow up under healthy and 
well-planned condit;ions, with broad streets, 
open spaces and such-like amenities. 

Each city and large tovra in India, as 
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akeady suggested, should Jiave a separate 
improvenfent Board under the municipal 
council,to prepare schemes for expanding 
the areas under its jurisdiction and for the 
construction of houses on good models. 

In cities such as Berlin, extensions are 
planned and drains arc constructed before 
building operations arc begun. Owing, 
however, to the primitive conditions pre¬ 
vailing and lack of forethought in India, 
houses are built first, and only when sanita¬ 
tion becomes a crying need are drains 
thought of ! Often streets are only opened 
after houses have been built. 

Parks, playgrounds, theatres, museums, 
art galleries and other means of public 
recreation and instruction should exist in 
every urban area, together with readily 
accessible railway and tramway facilities, 
boulevards and other means of transit and 
commumcatton, ^ 

It is of the first importance that sufficient 
space should be preserved for the natural 
growth of the locality. ^ The local authority, 
too, shoulc^ n>»t fail to recover for itsek a 
considerable portion of the increase in 
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land values arising from public improve- 
m«its. * 

As all cities, towns and villages^ are to 
have true self-government, it should soon 
be possible to insist upon a high standard 
of sanitation and civic utilities. At 
present, urban areas are allowed to grow 
■ up without regulation or organization. 
Serious attention needs to be given to the 
question of housing not only the indus¬ 
trial workers, but the people in general. 
In villages there are few properly built 
brick or stone houses, and it is quite com¬ 
mon to find cattle and human beings living 
under the same roof. 

Houses in towns are more -substantial, 
but even they, as a rule, leave much to t)e 
desired. Little attention is paid to the 
ensuring of sanitary conditions. - In order 
to raise the standard of living, a desire for 
better housing mufet be arouii/ed-and the, 
people taught to appreciate the advantage 
of substantial masonry houses with tiled 
or terraced roofs. Such dwellings promote 
the health and coi^ort and? therefore the 
efficiency of the people, whilSt overcrowding 
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reduces a nation’s efficiency and work¬ 
ing capWty, and leads to many otjier 
evils. 

^ The local authorities might set a good 
example by building a decent class of 
houses for their owji servants and for all 
Jabourcrs engaged on public works. At 
the same time, building societies and 
companies on co-operative lines should be 
encouraged. In England, since the War, 
voluntary societies, commercial firms and 
local authorities are all carrying on more 
or less extensive building operations, whilst 
the Government constantly urges the matter 
forward and is helping with grants of 
money. 

Every house-owner should see that 
proper masonry drains and receptacles arc 
constructed so that refuse Avater may not 
sink into the soil and form cesspools reeking 
with contagion. Separate receptacles with 
tight lids should be provided for dry refuse. 
It should be the duty of the municipal or 
other local authorities concerned to remove 
the contents of these receptacles. The sale 
of refuse to cultivators can sometimes be 
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made a source of revenue to the local 
authority. ' * 

A great waste of human labour is 
involved in the management of households, 
partieularly in old-fashioned methods of 
cleaning and cooking, based on tradition 
rather than on the scientific require* 
ments of cleanliness, order and finish. In 
these days of labour-saving and time¬ 
saving appliances, domestic economy has 
become a fine art, and it should not be 
necessary for women to spend so large an 
amount of time in domestic work as they 
do now. 

With suitable appliances and arrange¬ 
ments, even the ordinary non-domestic 
man can prepare, cook, serve and consume 
a meal, and wash up and put by the uten¬ 
sils, aU in the space of little mo:re than an 
hour; whereas in India the women of the 
household make Several houys’, work of 
cooking even for a small family. Instruc¬ 
tion in domestic economy and art should 
be provided in schools and special institur 
tions in every city br town .ward and in ftt 
least every central village.* 
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To promote the social and cultural life 
of the people, every local authority must 
bring ^into existence clubs, reading-rooms, 
libraries, associations, etc., upon the model 
of those in progressive countries. Meeting 
places for people to come together, think 
> together, and work together are indispen¬ 
sable for that co-operative effort which 
should be the watchword of the future. 

If business enterprise is to be developed 
there must be a sufficiency of accommoda¬ 
tion for travellers. In large cities there 
are hotels and satisfactory food supplies 
for foreign travellers, but.no corresponding 
organization exists for Indians themselves, 
who when travelling are therefore subjected 
to many privations. The accommodation 
available for them either takes the form of 
caravanserais which do not provide food, 
making it necessary for them to carry 
their household goods Wong with thorn and 
do their own cooking; or a poor class of 
eating-houses where only thefroughest m^ls 
are served and no lodging arrangements 
hot ordinary .sanitary conveniences exist. 

If the local’authorities, perhaps with the 
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assistance of voluntary societies, provide 
decent and comfortable hostels for travellers 
and others, they will be able to set a good 
standard for this class of enterprise whicl^,,, 
may eventually be taken up by local busi¬ 
ness men. If managed on modern lines 
they can be made to pay and also to pro-, 
mote the business interests, comfort and 
convenience of the people. 

One of the first necessities of the country is 
the provision of abundant travelling facilities 
by rail and road for the middle and poorer 
classes of the indigenous population, in¬ 
cluding proper accommodation for eating 
and sleeping en route. Special care must be 
taken not to offend against caste rules or to 
wound susceptibilities. In time, however, 
it is to be hoped that common dining 
arrangements on a non-caste basis will 
become acceptable to the majority of the 
people, higher ratfe being ohaijged for 
caste arrangements. 

«As a beginning. Government should insist 
on all railway administrations providing 
these facilities for tVie indigenous popula¬ 
tion, whilst the mimicipalities or other 
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local avthorities should discharge this duty 
for theii* own areas. At the outset, some 
loss nmy be involved, but it is a public duty 
•which should be fulfilled by the local author¬ 
ity until private enterprise takes it over. 

It has already been seen that a low stan¬ 
dard of living arises from the fact that 
agriculture is the one industry and conse¬ 
quently overcrowded. Arts and crafts 
having decayed and modern industry not 
having emerged to take their place, there 
is no organization or co-operation in the 
business life of the country. The average 
earning power amounts to about Rs. 180 
for a family of five persons. Thirty years 
ago, the average income of a family in 
India or Japan was aboirt the same. To¬ 
day it is safe to say that the average 
earning power in Japan is three times 
what it is in India. ^ 

One i)hir% necessary towards raising the 
standard of life is the cultivation of the 
saving habit. The agricultural classes par¬ 
ticularly are in the Jiabit of contracting 
debts withouf any thought of repayment. 
It should be reckoned a condition of 
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respectability for «9very useful citizen at all 
tim& to have enough savings to carry him 
through two years of distress or lack of 
employment. 

In advanced countries, people procure 
protection against imemployment, old age, 
sickness or accident by systems of insur¬ 
ance. partly through voluntary societies 
and partly by State or municipal schemes 
which in Germany, Great Britain and 
some other countries are compulsory. 
Under the National Insurance scheme of 
Great Britain, weekly payments for medical 
insurance for employees are levied—one 
proportion from the employee, one propor¬ 
tion from the employer and one proportion 
from the public funds. 

A serious attempt should be made in 
India by every means possible to’ reduce 
poverty and to raise |hc standard of living. 
By education and organization* it‘should 
be j) 088 ible to ^abolish poverty altogether. 
/Many people have regarded poverty as^a 
social blessing. In the West, at all events, 
such ideas are now passing away and 
■poverty is being rightly thought of as a 
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great bjurier across the path of civiliza¬ 
tion—as *a social disease which must. be 
cured and prevented. 

<* By the aid of large-scale production and 
a general system of co-operation, poverty 
should be made impossible. The model 
villages of Japan have set an example in 
this respect which might be profitably 
followed by their Indian prototypes. 

Labour all the world over, it must be 
remembered, is in revolt against bad treat¬ 
ment, sweating, slum life, and the other 
unsatisfactory conditions to which modem 
industry has subjected it. In India, too, 
the ignorance of the people has been ex¬ 
ploited by capitalists and employers, and 
it is, therefore, not surprising that there 
should be increasing tension between capital 
and labour. 

It is extremely desirable that India, thus 
early in 416; industrial history, should face 
the problems which in Europe and America 
have caused so much miserj^ in the pa!bt, 
and are at present the occasion of so much 
strife and .dislocation of business. 

Better trea^’ment should be ensured in 
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future by giving the workers that oppor¬ 
tunity of voicing their views in the Legisla¬ 
tive Councils, through trade organisMitions, 
the Press, etc.; also by providing economi(f 
education which will fit at least the abler 
among them to appreciate the complexity 
of the affairs with which they deal and to' 
advance the interests of their class. 

After the formation of the German 
Empire, some of the leading German econo¬ 
mists urged upon the Government and the 
employers the necessity for raising wages 
and improving labour conditions so that 
the German working-man might, by in¬ 
creased energy and physique, produce as 
much as the British working-man, and help 
to wrest the trade from Great Britain. It 
was clearly believed in Germany that Great 
Britain’s supremacy towards the end of 
the last century waji due to the superior 
conditions under which the* jlloducers 
lived. 

While employers should improve the 
wages and living ^conditions of their 
employees, the workers on thdir part might 
realize their own shortcomings. For in- 
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stance, »they neither weak regularly nor 
organize efficiently. Every possible stim¬ 
ulus should be given both by Government 
private endeavour to improve the 
national working habits so that pro- 
duetive power and earnings may be 
increased. 

Inefficiency may, to a certain extent, be 
eliminated by the prevention of sickness 
and degeneracy, as well as bj^ suitable educa¬ 
tion for the individual. This would not 
in itself, however, entirely do away with 
poverty, for so long as a purely competi¬ 
tive and profit-making system continues 
a portion of the population will remain 
poor. 

The real solution of the problem lies in 
co-operation. By working together, each 
for all and all for each, the workers would 
be able themselves ten reap the profits of 
large-scale 'production which under any 
but the co-operative systerp will go too 
largely into the pockets of the capitalist. 
The modem expedients of piece-work pay¬ 
ment, profit-sl^jaring, etc., should therefore 
be discussed^ by employers and public men 
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alike, with a vievf to stimulating prqduotion 
and raising wages. * 

It would be necessary to appoint ^ com¬ 
mission to examine the trend of the labour 
movement with a view to avoiding the 
mistakes which have been made by other 
nations and solving Indian problems in' 
the light of reason. The commission should 
be formed chiefly of Indians, with experts 
and officials added, and must be ready to 
face two or three years’ hard work and 
study. 

From all that has been said it is clear 
that the country- has a great deal to learn 
from outside experience. Indians will do 
well to arrange,’through central organiza¬ 
tions, to send deputations of selected men 
and women to foreign countries to study 
all that can be learned of improvedmethods 
of civic govemmenij, and social practices, 
with a view to adopting the mbsirsuitable 
models. 

Civics should form part of the social 
science courses of e'^ery university. 

In every primary and secondary school, 
too, a spirit of citizenship should be aroused 
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^among tjbie pupils, and the elements, at 
least, of 'civic government imparted to 
them. , 

the highest national ideals are to be 
fully realized in the future, they must first 
be created in the minds of youth. 



CHAPTER XIII 

SOCIAL REFORM 

In order to qualify themselves for the 
new type of citizenship made possible by 
the constitutional reforms, it will be neces¬ 
sary for Indians to reorganize the national 
life so as to bring it more into line with 
modem conditions. 

They should make a careful study of the 
great social experiments that are being 
tried in various countries and introduce 
them wherever possible. The United 
States have “ gone dry,” and other lands 
are employing measures, of one kind or the 
other, to banish—or at any rate Co regulate— 
drink, vice, ,the white-slave traffic, etc. 
\^olesome knowledge of sexual matters 
is spread broadcast,by suitable literature, 
and confidential advice an^*treatment are 
supplied free in England. America is also 
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setting the world a great example in getting 
rid of nle^idicancy by organizing eharity. 
Various countries have inaugurated pen¬ 
sions fof old persons and mothers, insurance 
againsti unemployment, sickness, and the 
like. Although many of these changes in 
j(heir entirety may be unsuited to Indian 
conditions, they may yet afford suggestive 
guidance for wholesome and valuable 
changes in the country’s social and econo¬ 
mic life. India must not obstinately cling 
to effete practices and permit herself to 
lag behind. 

The general outlook upon life in India, 
as things are now, is too gloomy to 
permit sound individual or social develop¬ 
ment. Far too common is the belief that 
life is merely a transitory stage in the 
passage of the soul to another world. That 
notion chills enthusiasm, kills joy, and 
promotes fatalism. Thfe enervating climate 
and lack of proper nourishment react upon 
the nerves and accentuate the pessimistic 
tendency. 

In some ca^es, the •joint-family system 
tends to produce drones; some Indians 
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actually take pride in the number of persons 
they maintain in idleness. If tile person* 
on whom the burden is placed dies, or 
is unable or unwilling to bear‘ it, t^ 
dependants are left destitute, and often 
have to adopt mendicancy for a means of 
livelihood. Society should take immediatfl 
measures to put a stop to this degener¬ 
ating state of affairs. Bogging ought 
to be prohibited by law, as in Japan, and 
a suitable allowance made for indigent 
persons by the State and local authorities 
or civic organizations. Persons suffering 
from blindness, sickness, mental disease 
and other infirmities are better cared 
for in institutions specially maintained 
for them. In particular, institutions should 
be provided for defective or friendless 
children, facilities afforded for medical 
examination in schools, and, where neces¬ 
sary, separate hospital treatm^q^^for those 
little ones who require it. 

.While Indians feel that life is a burden, 
people in the West are full of hope and 
intensely active. They b^eve that the 
world is capable of indefinite improvement. 
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and have faith in individual and collective 

■ effort, India, too, with education and 
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the new possibilities of tesponsible Govern- 
^ment, fhe inherited pessimism of the people 
will gradually be dispelled by the new 
forces of Hope and Faith for the future. 
, Indians not only have a morbid outlook 
upon life, but are divided into rigid groups 
known as castes and sub-castes. Social 
distinctions exist in every country—dis¬ 
tinctions based upon wealth, birth, or 
occupation. No country outside India has, 
however, a social system which cuts at the 
very root of human brotherhood, con¬ 
demns millions of persons to perpetual 
degradation, makes people hyper-exclusive, 
magnifies religious differences, and dis¬ 
organizes society. 

The Indian social system has been partic¬ 
ularly harsh upon the pariahs and so-called 
lower classes or “ untohchables,” estimated 
to number over 50,000,000 persons or more. 
As the name indicates, their very shado\^ is 
considered contaminating. They are kept 
in a state of abject submission and help¬ 
lessness. Thek education is far more 
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neglected than that of the higher castes. 

The fair Aryaii hoped, by mea^n's of the 
caste system, to keep his stock untainted 
by intermixture with the dark DraVidians. 
The Sanskrit term for caste —varna (colour) 
—bears eloquent testimony to this origin. 

Perhaps Nemesis led the Aiyans in course 
of time to divide themselves first upon the 
basis of occupation, and later of birth. 
The desire to form separate groups for self- 
protection and religious worship became a 
potent agent in multiplying divisions. 

Whatever its origin, caste enters into 
every detail of individual life, and every¬ 
where plays havoc with it. Considerable 
time and energy is consumed in conforming 
to its requirements and progress above a 
certain standard rendered impossible. 

Marriage is not permitted outside strictly 
prescribed limits, though during recent years 
more and more ilidividuals are defying 
such regulations. The division^mto sub- 
cqstes has, iqdeed, proceeded so far that 
often it is difficult to find suitable brides. 
There have even bpen cases where men 
have had to wait for the birth of a daughter 
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in a family of the prescribed caste before 
they coiiid get married. Such limitations 
have often resulted in marriages between 
,yld men and young girls. Marriage, funeral 
and other ceremonies arc made the occa¬ 
sions of extravagance, and families thereby 
.cripple themselves and have to scrimp and 
scrape for years and even for life. 

Boys and girls, especially among the 
higher casi.es, marry prematurely. They 
arc physically too immature at that age to 
lead a married life, and they themselves 
and their offspring are thereby greatly 
handicapped in the struggle for existence. 

The re-marriage of widows is regarded by 
high caste people as improper. Progressive 
persons are, however, more and more con¬ 
travening conventionality in this respect. 

Even though there are millions of widows, 
many of them of child-bearing age, and an 
inordinatgly high rate* of mortality due to 
poor sanitary arrangements, low nourish¬ 
ment and famine, the popuhwtion is incroas- 
ing at a more rapid rate than material 
production. 

In addition‘to all these marital evils 

R 
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produced by the social structure peculiar 
to India, caste regulations interdict foreign 
travel. This seems strange when it is 
remembered that in ancient times ilindug, 
were a great sea-faring people, trading with 
distant countries and even possessing 
colonies. 

Unfortunately, many among those In¬ 
dians who brave the wrath of their com¬ 
munity and go across the “black water” 
(kala pant) are coolies who do not raise India 
in foreign estimation. Even many educated 
Indians who go abroad do not understand 
foreign habits, because society is so con¬ 
stituted that whatever changes are effected 
must be made stealthily. Yet, strange to say, 
the educated classes are copying the Western 
habit of drinking, and the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors is on the increa!^. With 
the growth of an urban population and the 
undermining of old laeliefs, vice shown 
a strong tendency to spread. 

As shown by the census, literacy among 
women in all classes falls far below that 
among men. This due,to prejudices 
engendered by tradition, which condemns 
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women to be economically dependent upon 
men, makes it impossible for them to engage 
in any profession other than that of a 
housewife, and in some parts of the country 
even compels them to observe strict purdah, 
and lead a secluded life. 

Since the time of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
progressive Indians have sought to free 
society from these evils. Their efforts, how¬ 
ever, have not fructified as they should 
have done; firstly, because of the appall¬ 
ing illiteracy prevailing in the country, 
especially among the women, and secondly, 
because Government, not being of the 
people, could not themselves seriously 
undertake social reform, and at times even 
felt constrained to discourage Indian 
reformers from doing so. Nor has the 
department of education sought to incul¬ 
cate healthy and stimulating ideals in the 
rising gaflferation. The Government has, 
indeed, tried to teach the people to bo 
humble and contented with a state* ot 
subordination, with the result that India 
drifts as ajudderless boat on an uncharted 
ocean. 
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No extensive social reconstruction is 
possible unless a vigorous and syltematic 
effort is made to banish illiteracy frojn the 
land, and the people, especially women, are« 
given education which will broaden 'their 
outlook upon life, make them shake off 
lethargy, and rouse in them the ambition 
to better their condition. 

While the right type of education will 
automatically do much, a special effort, a 
comprehensive social campaign, is indis¬ 
pensable for the speedy removal of the 
nation’s handicaps. 

Since caste is responsible for most of the 
social disorders from which India suffers, 
a special attempt should be made to render 
the system more elastic. 

The caste regulations in regard to mar¬ 
riage, especially, need to be relaxed; While 
inter-racial marriage* may be objected to 
by some persons, religion or ca'tffie--should 
not constitute a bar to marriage. This 
i'eform would be facihtated if the central 
legislature would, as soon as possible, pass 
a law removing all civil disaHailiiles which 
at present stand in tiie way of such unions. 
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While good legislation can accomplish 
much, •the reform of society cannot be 
brought about by the mere passage of laws. 
The leaders of the various communities 
will mot only have to carry on a vigorous 
propaganda against prejudicial customs, but 
also set worthy examples for the people 
to follow. 

So long as enlightened men continue to 
marry their children prematurely, it is 
hopeless to expect that -early marriage, as 
an institution, will disappear from the 
country. Girls should not be mamed 
earlier than sixteen, noy men before they 
are twenty-two years of age. Men and 
women in Western countries marry some¬ 
what later still in life, but at least for the 
present, there should be two or three years’ 
difference in favour of India, to allow for 
existing prejudices jright or wrong) and 
clima1a.c««onditions. 

There can be no objection to the existing 
practice of the betrothal'of girls at* a^^ 
age after twelve, provided that consumma¬ 
tion of rnarriage is legally deferred until the 
age of sixteen, and provided also that 
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the death of either party to the con¬ 
tract leaves the other party free' to re¬ 
marry. ^ 

If early marriages were stopped, there, 
•would be fewer widows in India; and the 
superstition which prevents the re-marriage 
of widows would be less keenly felt. Both 
common justice and prudence require that 
the evils of enforced widowhood and its 
attendant inhumanities and barbarous prac¬ 
tices be removed; 

An entirely new status should be 
accorded to women. The time has come 
when Indians must seriously consider 
whether the passive life, to which thby 
condemn women with a view to preserving 
the so-called proprieties and decencies of 
life, is worth the appalling price the country, 
is forced to pay in the shape of loss of work 
and intelligent effort ,from half the popula¬ 
tion of the country. <-• . 

Indian women must be given the oppor- 
jynlby to acqhire the highest forms of 
education. If they are trained to enter 
congenial professions,' and giv^n special 
facilities for obtainipg profitable emplojr- 
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ment, their economic position and, with it,' 
their stefbus will be improved. 

Similarly, the position of the “ untouch- 
•*bles,’,’^—i.e., persons whose very .touch is 
deopiSd pollution by the caste people,— 
should be improved socially, education- 
• ally, and economically. Much will 
depend upon material prosperity, for noth¬ 
ing levels social position so effectively as 
economic success. If the lower classes are 
given the opportunity to amass wealth, 
members of higher castes will serve under 
them, their status will inevitably be im¬ 
proved and they will be . able to associate 
in pubhc and social functions with the 
upper classes. 

The very idea of interfering with caste 
canons will doubtless be viewed with horror 
by every pious Hindu who has chosen to 
isolate himself from the rest of the world. 
He shouldt however, remember that the 
permanent interests of the country demand 
that all artificial barriers to progress shdljlc*" 
be removed. 

As a majitei* of fact' in some respects the 
ca^te regulations are already beinc disro- 
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garded. Medicine, ice and aerated waters, 
bread and biscuits, are used without ques¬ 
tion by high-caste people who nevei^heless 
consider that water, if touched by a lowr< 
caste person, conveys pollution. If In¬ 
dians were consistent, they would consider 
that clean water and clean food may be< 
accepted from any clean person’s hand. If 
this were done, a saner social system would 
be built up and the business of the countrj' 
would be improved. 

If the country is to move forward at a 
rapid pace, Indians must increasingly dis¬ 
regard caste restrictions, break bread with 
one another and cultivate habits of inter¬ 
national intercourse. Before le^irving India, 
however, they should be taught European 
habits and customs. In Japan, such train¬ 
ing is provided by Government to 
emigrants. 

Upon their return, Indians<«ehiOuld be 
freely admitted into their caste and much 
^h«uld be mati.e of them, so as to learn 
modem ways from them and to encourage 
others to travel and to the world for them¬ 
selves. 
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Unless India is willing to adopt many of 
the institjutions, practices and habits wliich 
promote business and benefit society in 
.Qther lands, she caimot hope to advance. 
Th^eMncludc regular hours of work in all 
business places, appreciation of the value 
•of time, punctuality in atleudanco, stan¬ 
dard habits of association, a spirit of 
service and co-operation, and the proprie¬ 
ties to be observed in conversation, in 
business relations, at table, and at social 
functions. 

Standards of social functions should be 


prepared. As far as possible, everything 
that is good and noble in Indian tradition 
and life should be preserved, and new 
practices grafted upon it. The basis of 
behaviour should bo sincerity, honesty, 
and utility. 

Religion, the root <jf all social practices 
in Indi^, has become a mere matter of form 
or ritual rather than a way of life. Indians 


must learn to associate liigh principies.^ 
character, morality and discipline as essen¬ 


tial parts of Aheir cifced. 

Small praySr books should be prepared 
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by every religious denomination. These 
should include rules governing* morality 
and conduct, formulated with a view to 
inculcating a spirit of service to fellouf-* 
beings, discipline, patriotism, clean ^life, 
and clean practices, tolerance and adher¬ 
ence to principle. 

. Morality should be taught in every 
schbol from the lowest to the highest, just 
as ethics forms one of the principal sub¬ 
jects in the Japanese curriculum. The 
more rigid practices should, of course, be 
left for each individual to decide for himself 
or herself, but moral teachingg shopld 
certainly be introduced into daily prayers. 

A question of the greatest importance at 
the present time is on what lines social dis¬ 
cipline shall be developed among tj;ie Indian 
ipopulation. 

The older class of Indians complain that 
Western education is undermining disci- 
^lipe and reverence to authority. But are 
not such phenomena always observable in 
societies which are undergoing fundamen¬ 
tal changes ? 
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In all European countri^, ever since the 
beginning* of the modem era, precisely 
similar complaints have ’ been rife. 

..When old systems begin to fail, when the 
prie^hood loses its position of authority 
and social sanctions give way, it is inevit¬ 
able that the elders and established guides 
should look on with apprehension lest 
society, without the props so long rehed 
upon, should go to pieces and personal and 
domestic morality, in particular, be de¬ 
stroyed. Such lamentations have never 
been more frequent than since the close of 
the War. 

In Western countries to-day, the central 
problem is to work out a system of co-oper¬ 
ative discipline in school, college, office 
and factory. Some notable examples of 
such experiments arc to be found in the 
schemes adopted in thq Pestalozzian and 
Montessqri Jwhools, seK-govemment in the 
higker schools, mutual aid and self-govern¬ 
ing responsibiUty in the institutions f©r 
delinquent youth, and similar experiments 
in American prisons.* Also in the joint 
Industrial Couhcils of employers and 
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employed, the, scheme of complete self- 
government tried in the Engli^n building* 
trade, and the rapid spread of the Rational 
guild idea. 

Unquestioning respect for authorjiy is 
plainly declining in Western countries. 
Eor one thing, the bureaucratic system, 
grown more powerful during the War, has 
not increased respect for government. 
Employers must meet their workpeople in 
council. Parents must give their children 
reasons. Women claim equality with men 
and have already secured equal opportuni¬ 
ties of entry into most professions and occu¬ 
pations. 

What of India ? Her vast population 
and the peculiar character of her socio¬ 
religious system, now yielding—perhaps 
too fast—^to modem forces, are said to 
make her problem^ infinitely more difficult 
than those of the Westem»»w«rld. Her 
climate, too, is no doubt a disadvantage 
dnd the education given to her children 
affords no practical preparation for life. 

The Government* has been,apprehensive 
of any co-operatiye efforts by the people 
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and has actively discouraged all forms of 
^autonomofts organization or societies for 

mutual aid, 

% 

<^his has had fatal results in stifling vital 
intes^t’ in knowledge and work among the 
people, and has dangerously suppressed 
stocial emotions, which are, therefore, liable 
from time to time to take mischievous direc¬ 
tions. 

The Press is in chains; anti-sedition 
laws flourish; the young minds in college 
and school learn nothing of the real facts 
of national developments, and their 
■thoughts dwell in a world too far from life’s 
realities. 

There is now no agency or institution 
with sufficient authority to utilize and 
develop fine Indian traditions such as the 
relation between teacher and pupil (guru 
and chela): or that W9nderful conception 
of group Joyalty which is the finer side of 
the caste system. 

The lines on which effective organization 
in these and other respects can be fully 
developed \yilN be dfecussed in a later 
chapter. Mean^liile, this may be said: 
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India must relj upon her educated young 
men and women to attack the great task. 

Several original institutions an<J move¬ 
ments have already been initiated, such 
the Anglo-Vedic College, the GurukUlg,^ the 
Tagore school, volunteer work under Mr. 
Gokhale’s Servants of India Society, the 
Calcutta volunteers, etc., although, as all 
these live only by sufferance, their scope is 
limited. 

Social discipline can be easily enforced 
among college-educated yoimg men, but 
even they will need authoritative guidance 
from the leading men of the country. 
Among the rural population, much can be 
done along the lines of agricrultural and 
craft education already urged, but there is no 
doubt social discipline will come mainly 
from the development of the cooperative 
movement. » 

Among the industrial workers, it must as 
inevitably come through their own indus¬ 
trial associations. 

The necessity of Indian trade unionism 
must be faced. Th^ spirit t)f industrialism 
will mean the continual danger of anarchy 
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aud violence unless the employing class 
goes out to meet the problem frankly by 
peaceful methods of negotiation and con- 
(jjliation. The Indian industrial workers 


wil^mevitably be organized in onp of two 
way^ either along the aggressive lines now 


being pursued by the unions in Madras, 


or on the lines already suggested in the 


preceding chapter. 



CHAPTER XIV 

EDUCATION 

When the late Prince Albert Victor, the 
grandson of Queen-Empress Victoria, visited 
the country m the ’eighties, a triumphal 
arch erected by the lively-witted people of 
the city of Poona, greeted him in these 
words:— 

“Tell Grandma we are a happy nation, 

But nineteen crores^ are without education.” 

India to this day continues to be the land 
of unlettered people. 

It is only necessary to compare the amount 
spent upon education in India with similar 
expenditure in other countries to under¬ 
stand why 6Ehe lags behind progressive 
nations. In 1916-17, the amount spent 
for each 100 of the .population was:— 

* i.e., 190 million people. 
use 
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Country. • 

Bs. 

• 

• 

India. 

46 

Japaif. 

260 

‘ Great Britain. 

630 

Canada . 

UfiHed States. 

1,670 

2,700 


Whereas the population attending ele¬ 
mentary schools in India was but 2*9 per 
cent., it was 14’3 per cent, in Japan, and 16 '5 
per cent, in Great Britain. ^ If 100 is taken 
as an index number for India’s proportion 
of elementary school attendance, the follow¬ 
ing significant figures emerge :— 

Childeen at School. 


Country. 

Rs. 

India. 

100 

Japan . 

493 

Canada. 

648 

Great Britain .... 

568 

Australia. 

686 

United States . . * . 

-,- m - 

803 


The percentage of girl pupils at school 
to the total female population is much 
smaller than these figures would indicate. 
Social prejudice and’lack of educational 

facilities are ‘responsible for keeping 

s 
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women’s education appallingly backward. 
As already emphasized, India mtfst recog¬ 
nize that it is impossible to make^ rapid 
progress so long as half of the population, 
remains iUiterate and inefficient. 

Such primary education as is provided 
is of an unpractical character. The culti-' 
vator and the craftsmen view it with dis¬ 
favour, as tending to estrange their bojm 
from their surroundings and to make them 
dissatisfied with their hereditary calling 
without necessarily fitting them for any¬ 
thing better. 

Secondary and university education, 
though producing many able recruits for 
subordinate positions in the Civil Service, 
does not provide the men needed to carry 
on the work of agriculture, engineering, 
commerce and technology. The provision 
for training in economics and history is 
inadequate, and the study of thosejsubjects 
is even discouraged. An attempt is actu¬ 
ally made to ieach economics in such a why 
as to render India’s emergence from a state 
of dependency difficult. 

The fees charged for education ixt the 
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higher branches are exorbitant, and the 
'scholarships are too few. In consequence, 
a mass^of talent in humble circumstances 
isjeft undeveloped and even unsuspected. 
The. ,^^cy of increasing fees in order to 
meet mcreasing expenditure will defeat 
its own ends. 

Britain herself has had to pay a heavy 
price for her hand-to-mouth policy in regard 
to education. The educational chaos still 
existing there compares unfavourably with 
the great yet orderly progress made by Ger¬ 
many and Japan, both of which countries, 
■after weighing and testing the educational 
systems of the world, absorbed the best of all. 

Now that a beginning is about to be made 
in responsible government in India, it is 
necessary that the standard of education 
should be such as to fit the people to exer¬ 
cise the powers and •responsibilities of 
citizenship, and to take full advantage of 
the social and economic opportunities which 
are opening before them. ' • 

India may advantageously follow in re¬ 
spect of education the example set by Japan. 
That country, tlfough not so very long ago 
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a8 backward as. India is to-day, has so 
raised her standard of education ast'to ensure 
a steady growth of progress and prosperity. 

Another lesson in this respect has be^ 
provided by the enterprise shown by the 
Americans in educating the Filipinos, who 
in twenty years have advanced far ahead 
of Indians in percentage of literacy. The 
system of education introduced into the 
Phihppines, moreover, lays great stress 
upon vocational teaching, and therefore 
conduces to rapid economic development. 

Within the next ten years, India’s educa¬ 
tion budget should approximate £25,000,000, 
allocated as follows:— 


Branch of 
Education. 

Scholars. 

Ir 

Proportion 
per 1,000 of 
the total 
population 
of B. ln(Ua 
(260,000,000) 

Cost in 
million 
£. 

Elementary Schools 
Secondary Schools . 
I^niversities. «. . 

Special Education . 

36,400,000 

3,640,000 

390,000 

130,000 

14 

1-6 

■6 

18 

3'6 

30 

•6 


40,660,000 

* 166 

26 
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Deducting the present total expenditure 
of £7,500^000, and assuming that another 
£7,500,JK)0 will be met by local governing 
^pdies, there will remain a deficiency of 
£10.,(^0,000, wliich will have to be met 
partly by increased taxation and partly 
Hby means of a loan. The unproductive 
debt of India is very small. Government 
should not hesitate to add to it such a 
profitable mvestment as an education loan. 

Expenditure on education, like labour 
expended upon tilling and fertilizing the 
soil, will repay itself many fold. Since 
the nation will reap the first-fruits of this 
harvest, the increasing outlay upon educa¬ 
tion should, in the main, be a national 
charge. The fees should be merely nomi¬ 
nal, and the scholarships sufficient in 
number really to encourage talent and 
endeavour. ♦ 

Every* pfovincial Government should 
develop its educational department and 
appoint a Minister of Education. Tlfht 
department should be in close touch with 
every city, towti, an(f even village, which 
should also have education councils or 
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committees to carry on local work, and to 
become centres of thought and *fenlighten* 
ment in every branch of education and 
self-improvement, whether fot young people 
or adults. Such committees should paain- 
tain some sort of institute, with a reading- 
room, lecture-room, and at least the nucleufe 
of a reference hbrary. 

The education council of the city or 
town should be a very important body 
with far-reaching influences. It might 
consist of representatives of the provincial 
Government, the local authority, the near¬ 
est university, and any education or recrOa-* 
tive associations, and should include 
professors, teachers and wage-earners, while 
some members might be co-opted from 
among distinguished men and women. 

The educational institute, 4n addition 
to library, reading‘rooms and lecture-hall, 
might include a museum, coiRjert-hall and 
possibly even a theatre. Professors and 
teachers should be given the opportunity 
to visit other districts and provinces, and 
conferences should be helG fsom time to 
time for the exchange of views. 
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Eacli large village should have at least 
one primary school. Smaller villages 
might be grouped for this purpose, after 
Jhe fashion of the combinations of rural 
SQhool-districts in some parts of the United 
StalSs. 

It is necessary to formulate a programme 
of national education along broad, well- 
conceived lines, and with something like 
deliberate choice of the means best adapted 
to the desired end. 

Commencing with education broad-based 
on the nation’s childhood, no doubt some¬ 
thing like 90 per cent, of the sclmol popula¬ 
tion would attend the primary schools. 
In that case, instead of the present elemen¬ 
tary school attendance of 6,000,000, India 
should have 35,000,000 boys and girls 
attending primary schools, later to emerge 
with at least sufficiept mental equipment 
to givq them alertness, self-confidence, and 
eagerness to improve and progress. 

The school-life should extend from.five 
or six to twelve years of age. The elemen¬ 
tary course should* comprise the “ three 
R’b” and, irf addition, such subjects as 
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drawing, nature-study and the elements 
of business morals, especially the ciecessity 
of discipline in all realms of life, the 
value of time, and behaviour toward^g^ 
elders. 

Linked with the elementary iS^ool 
system, there should be “ vocational ” 
schools, to provide training in the elements 
of agriculture, commerce, handicrafts, 
carpentry, engineering, woodwork, smithing, 
and other trades for the boys, and cookery, 
dressmaking, nursing and housewifery for 
girls. Probably 60 per cent, of the boys 
in rural areas would require agricultural 
training. Wliere a vocational school is not 
possible, arrangements might be made for 
the requisite subjects to be taught in con¬ 
tinuation classes on special week-days or, 
perhaps, in the evenings. 

Pupils going direqt from elementary to 
secondary schools need not take the primary 
vocational or continuation course. Since 
probably not more than 10 per cent, of the 
children would pass to the secondary 
schools, the vocational coxirse would follow 
in most cases, continuing f(Sr perhaps two 
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to four years according t(j the subjects and 
the pupil’s inteUigence. 

Most cities and towns should be secondary 
f|jhool centres, admission to the secondary 
school" being secured either by means of a 
scholltrship, or by payment of a reasonable 
fee. 

Four to six years in the secondary school 
should arouse in the student an intelligent 
interest in the affairs of everyday hfe, and, 
in a measure at least, make him clean think¬ 
ing and clean living, cultivate his powers 
of observation and generalization, develop 
ki him such elementary virtues as industry, 
thrift and voluntary co-operation with his 
fellows, awaken his innate sense of citizen¬ 
ship and public spirit, and give him a good 
general grounding for his future career. 
The practical subjects taught should 
include civil and mechanical engineer¬ 
ing, technalogy, agriculture, commercial 
methods, medicine, cabinet-making, pot¬ 
tery, handloom-weaving, • dressmaking, 
metal work, leather work and other handi¬ 
crafts and jDraotical workshop trades, especi¬ 
ally those conhected with house-building. 
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These practical courses should not in 
ai^ way interfere with the liberal educa¬ 
tion. Both should go hand in hand, or a 
general education might be followed by 
special vocational course, in which theory 
and practice would be developecF^con- 
currently. 

In many cases a student well qualified 
to proceed from the secondary school to the 
university, but unable to take advantage of 
a full university course, may yet be able to 
devote a certain amount of time to higher 
studies. To meet such cases, the universi¬ 
ties should assist the local education 
authorities to provide training in the more 
immediate and practical phases of 
“ higher ” education. Voluntary agencies 
would undoubtedly be found willing to 
assist in affording such opportunities, as is 
the ease in Japan and other countries. 

In addition to the usual professional and 
commercial subjects, such university exten¬ 
sion courses' might include languages, 
finance, natural science, music, painting, 
etc. The object of such classes should be 
to enable students to qual% themselves to 
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take a leading part in a, specific trade, art 
or profession. 

Thp disadvantages of a purely literary 
education are so apparent that many great 
rders have caused their sons and daughters 

■Vrt- ^ 

to be trained in practical trades and handi¬ 
crafts. This is always done in the case of 
the children of the British Royal Family. 
Cities in the United States and Canada 
show much enterprise in providing com¬ 
mercial and technical education. It behoves 
Indian cities to do likewise. 

The university should, of course, aim 
•particularly at developing leaders, gover¬ 
nors, thinkers, administrators and directors 
for every branch of political, social, com¬ 
mercial and industrial activities.- Among 
the subjects taught should be medicine, 
architecture, civil,. mechanical and elec¬ 
trical engineering, chemistry, mining and 
metallurgy, scientific agriculture, forestry, 
ship-building, economics, finance and statis¬ 
tics. The subjects which ’sHU give the^best 
results for the country at present are 
commerce and medbanical engineering and 
technblogy. 
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Within the nex,t five years, the number 
of universities should be raised f?om the 
seven now in existence to about twenty. 
Official control should be entirely with#.- 
drawn, and, as in Canada, each univnrsffiy 
made a self-governing institution ^th 
provincial support. 

Every province should also provide for 
the maintenance in progressive countries 
of bands of students, who should pursue 
advanced studies In some particular branch 
of industry or carry on research work. 
These students should be selected from 
those who had acquitted themselves welt' 
in commercial and industrial subjects, 
chemistry, economics, civics, sociology and 
other courses. In addition to special train¬ 
ing for research work, it should be necessary 
for them to have mastered a foreign lan¬ 
guage such as Frenchj'German, or Japanese. 
The provincial Governments «hould at 
first find one-half of the money required for 
thisoforeign trdvel and study. 

But for the work done by the Japanese 
trained abroad, dyeing, tanning, oils and 
fats, paper-making, machinerjr, glass, porce- 
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lain and pottery, and other industries would 
not ha\« made the phenomenal progress 
which^has been achieved. If India is to go 
^rward, she must follow the Japanese 
erample in these respects. 

Scftools for the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
and other defectives, will no doubt be estab¬ 
lished as adjuncts to general education, as 
soon as the new educational machinery is 
set in motion. 

The development of ordinary and special 
education in India depends largely upon 
the effort put into the work of training 
•teachers. The facilities for this purpose 
at present existing are utterly inadequate, 
while the character of normal instruction 
leaves much to be desired. The salaries 
paid to teachers are much too low to attract 
the right type of men and women to the 
profession. 

Both the Government and the people 
must recognize that only by pursuing a 
liberal educational policy, aiAl making gener¬ 
ous financial provision for schools and 
colleges caji they lift’India out of her present 
low condition* and ensure rapid progress. 




shaping the Future 




CHAPTER XV 

NATION-iJUILDING 

Do the people of India propose to profit 
by the lessons which world experience has 
to teach them, or will they be content to 
allow matters to drift and themselves 
gfow weaker and poorer year by year ? 

This is the problem of the hour. They 
have to choose whether they will be edu¬ 
cated or remain ignorant; whether they 
will come into closer touch with the outer 
world and become responsive to its influ¬ 
ences, or remain secluded and indifferent; 
whether th^y will be organized or dis¬ 
united, bold or timid, enterprising or 
passive; an industrial or an agricultijial 
nation; rich or poor; strong and respected, 
or weak and do^pinatad by forward nations. 
The future is ia their own hands. Action, 
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not sentiment,will,be the determining factor. 

Nations are made by their own efforts. 
No nation can shape the life of another. 
It has been said that the politician, the 
sociologist and the educator should pit 
their heads together and determiife the 
kind of world they wish to create, and then ■ 
order the processes accordingly. It should 
be easy for India, if she made the effort 
on an adequate scale along lines suggested 
by world-experience, to will the character 
of her future, and so to shape that future 
that, like Canada and Australia, she will 
soon become a self-governing unit within 
the British Empire. 

The United Kingdom, for instance, as 
was recently stated by Mr. Lloyd George, 
is more than four-fifths industrial and com¬ 
mercial and one-fifth agricultural. The 
country does not grow its own food, but 
concentrates its attention upon industry, 
commerce, ship-building and ocean freight, 
economic exploitation, and ruling the weakOT 
and backward races. It finds this form 
of activity to be more remunerative, and 
provides an inoofaparably higher standard 
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of comfort for the nation than if the man¬ 
hood of the country remained at home and 
grew props. There are risks, of course, in 
following such a national policy. Political 
h®stilities may be roused, food supply may 
run sAort, and emergencies of one sort or 
another may arise: but the country faces 
the risks with courage and determination, 
because of the great advantages and high 
standard of living assm’ed by its present 
policy. 

Japan is closely following the example 
of the United Kingdom. Already her 
jltoduction from industry is double that 
from agriculture, and her commerce is 
growing rapidly. 

The United States of America and 
Canada, on the other hand, are so vast m 
area and so replete with resources and 
opportunities,*that they have no incentive 
to acquire more land for the sake of pro¬ 
viding lucrative employment for their 
people. On the contrary, they are inviting 
immigrants to settle there with a view to 
increasing production and profits. They 
have developed agriculture and industry 
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to a high level of efficiency, and as they 
want markets for the products both, 
they are now, particularly since thf, close 
of the War, extending their shipping indvip- 
try and foreign trade. 

While the rest of the world has** been 
forging forward, India has been standing" 
still. Her resources in materials have 
remained undeveloped. Her administra¬ 
tion, industry and trade have been so 
organized that they have given but scant 
opportunities for the employment and 
development of the talent and energy of 
the people of the soil. 

Experience shows that a nation is the 
most effective unit of combination for 
securing to the people composing it the 
maximum benefit from their aggregate 
activities and efforts. Scattered com¬ 
munities cannot benefit themselves or their 
country. In order to develop the political 
and economic strength possessed by the 
Ddininions, India must in future cherish 
and develop a spirit of nationhood. Ex- 
President Taft, of tlie Uluted States of 
America, has said:— 
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“ I believe in nationality jnd patriotism, as dis¬ 
tinguished from universal brotherhood, as firmjy as 
any one. *1 believe that a nation spirit and patriotic 
love of country arc as essential in the progress of the 
world as the family and the love of family are essen- 
Jial in domestic communities.” 

» 

AcMressing the International Congress of 
Philosophy at Oxford so recently as Septem¬ 
ber 27th last, Mr. A. J. Balfour claimed 
that nationality lent itself more than any 
other system to modern development, and 
to all the complex interests of a very 
highly complex modern commtmity. He 
thought that among aU forms of producing 
liuman co-operation, the best way of 
getting a full democratic constitution was 
through the principle, as far as they could 
develop it, of nationality. 

India must develop the idea of nationalityj 
and endeavour to organize and work out her 
national destiny alon*g broad lines. Love 
of country* should be encouraged, for India 
as a whole as well as for the provinces, 
the city, town, or village of‘residence.* By 
means of suitable propaganda, pride should 
be cultivated in all* good and great things 
inherited fron! the past, and enthusiasm 
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to raise the country from good to better 
as years go by. Love of fellow-ftien and 
pride in national leaders, both pas^< and 
present, should be inculcated. The indir 
vidual citizen must be made to understand 
that in helping his fellow-men he is‘'doing 
good to himself, the country as a whole, 
and to succeeding generations of his coun¬ 
trymen. By organization and united effort 
evpry individual and the nation collectively 
wiU gain. The lesson for India from world 
experience in this respect is that she can 
promote her interests only by working after 
the example of the Dominions as A- 
united nation. 

A nation that goes counter to world- 
experience and world-standards is bound 
to bring about its own ruin. This is what 
is happening in India. Sound economic 
laws are being transgressed, and the ex¬ 
perience of foreign countries is being 
ignored. The lines on which the country 
should advance in future are quite clear. 
If Indians do what ten other nations have 
'done successfully, they cannot possibly, 
go wrong. Whore the Government helps' 
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them in their objects, and plans, the 
public ihould render whole-hearted 'co¬ 
operation. Where the Government fails 
tg act, the people should have an indepen¬ 
dent policy and organizations of their 
own to accomplisli their object by their 
own effort, making the most of the oppor¬ 
tunities, open to them. 

A nation is a super-combination of 
organizations consisting of the leading men 
of the country and large sections of the 
population engaged in various occupations, 
held together by mutual interest and the 
-authority and influence of Government. 

The Government and the people usually 
supplemenj; each other’s efforts in policy, 
organization and production; and the 
object of establishing national organiza¬ 
tions with the Government at the apex of the 
system, is to increase political power, 
national industry and social betterment. As 
the aims of the leaders of the people and of 
Government are not identical in India, 
there are at present no organizations com¬ 
mon to bojbh lor promoting the general 
welfare. If the country had a definite 
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scheme of national life, and definite 
national programmes which commanded the 
confidence of the majority of the people, 
individuals and associations would be atjJe 
to shape their own activities in accordance 
therewith. As it is, the absence of common 
ideals has led in local areas to inaction' 
and stagnation and much misdirected 
and unproductive effort. 

To avoid this waste in future, a definite 
move should be made towards building 
up an Indian nation by outlining national 
plans and programmes in the political, 
economic and social spheres. An attempt 
has been made in previous pages to indi¬ 
cate the character of the national plans 
necessary to deal with India’s recon¬ 
struction problems. 

If the Government helps in the work of 
nation-building, th^ British nation wiU 
rise in the estimation of Indians, and will 
win their deepest gratitude. It is, how¬ 
ever, too mu(ih to hope that the Govern¬ 
ment, as at present constituted, will do 
much in this directiori. Tins bping so, the 
people must pi:ppare for‘ themselves a 
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programme of reconsttuction that will 
advance‘their own national interests. ' 

The, speediest way for Indians to win 
c^plete responsible Government is to 
deserve it and work for it. If they expect 
to receive it as a gift from the British 
Government, it will be very slow in coming. 

Canada experienced the same difficulties. 
The British officials there considered them¬ 
selves the custodians of Imperial responsi¬ 
bilities and at first opposed the growth of 
the nationalist sentiment. What fol¬ 
lowed may be stated in the words of Sir 
Robert Borden, the late Premier of that 
Dominion:— 

“ Step by Step the Colonies have advanced towards 
the position of virtual independence as far as their 
internal affairs are concerned, and in all the important 
instances the claim that has been made by Canada 
has been resisted at first by the Imperial statesmen 
and finally conceded, provtag an advantage both to 
the Mother Country and the Colonists.” 

• 

Writing in The New Era in Canada, Mr. 
John W. Dafoe, a well-known journalist, 
observes:— 

“ Influences ra4iating*from London have sought 
from time to'tim^ to check or discourage the march 
forward of Canadian nationalism in the supposed 
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interests of the Empire, and these have never lacked 
the zealous oo-operatibn of strong Canadian groups in 
Canada. Experience has shown, howGver, that, 
despite the strength of the ultra-British group, the 
programme of national Canadianism goes iorward, 
and a position once occupied is never lost.” 

The best method of national activity 
should be selected. This will be possible 
only if delegations of Indian statesmen,' 
students and business men are sent abroad 
to study up-to-date foreign systems, theories 
and practices. 

Such a plan has been followed by Japan 
ever since she set her feet upon the path of 
modernization. Men and women students 
were sent by the Government to evei^ 
country in the world to study foreign 
institutions, educational methods, juris¬ 
prudence and social relations. The infor¬ 
mation they carried back with them was 
pooled, and from ^it were sfelected the 
methods which, it was felt, were best 
suited to Japanese requiremefits. These 
were made the bases of national policies. 
As 'Professor W. A. Osborne said in a 
speech recently delivered in Ottawa, re¬ 
ferring to the presence of Ja^nese students 
in Canada:— 
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“ They (the Japanese students) were not there (in 
Canada) in a purely personal capacity . . . tjiey 
were there Is part of a great body of the chosen youth 
of Japan whb had been sent out from that country to 
rifle th# intellectual resources of the countries to 
which they were accredited or sent in the interests of 
their jvm nation. That is to say, their Government 
practicably hand-picked those men and sent them out 
to study. . . . That was a great national scheme, 
and I have not the slightest doubt that it was the 
eclectic educational methods that Japan adopted 
thirty or forty years ago . . . that enabled Japan to 
pass so quickly from the rank of a hermit feudal state 
into the rank of a'first-class power, with which even 
Great Britain was proud to make an alliance.” 

India must develop a type of national 
life suited to her circumstances and aspira- 
•-♦Jbns. She desires to be a self-governing 
Dominionlike Canada—^to possess autonomy 
within her pwn borders, and to be allowed 
to co-operate for defence and develop¬ 
ment with Great Britain and other self- 
governing units within the British Empire. 
Such a type of national* life will be impossi¬ 
ble unless the people are taught to unite, 
and to fraternize for the promotion of 
essential objects of interest edmmon to large 
areas of the country and to India as a 
whole. Th<i dtecordknt elements among 
the population must be gradually har- 
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monized. They ,should leam to acquire 
th'e spirit of unselfish service and t»f respon¬ 
sibility for the public good. „ 

The process of vmifying the tastes ^d 
mentality of a population differing ‘in 
race, religion and language, by mSans of 
education and training, is at present going' 
on in the United States of America, where 
the heterogeneous immigrants who have 
gone there from all parts of Europe are 
being “Americanized.” Acting on the 
same principle, India must recognize that 
certain standards of taste, thought and 
sentiment are necessary to union, alhl 
should devise and carry out a comprehen¬ 
sive scheme of “ Indianization,” with a 
view to creating a new type of Indian 
citizenship and building up an efficient 
unified Indian nation. 

The principal characteristics to be de¬ 
veloped in the life and habits of the people 
under an “ Indianization ” programme 
should, in essential, be as follows:— 

(1) Love and pride of country (nation, 
province, cit^, town, *or vfilage); 
a high ^ense of self-respect and 
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personal honour,^ and a spirit of 
service, combined with loyalty‘to 
the Sovereign and to the British 
connection. 

•(2) Use of a common language in every 
* province, and of English as the 
lingm franca. 

(3) A minimum of six years’ compulsory 

general education, and a further 
two to four years’ vocational course 
for every boy and girl, due attention 
being paid to games and sports and 
physical development, and to moral 
discipline. 

(4) Training in civics and thrift in 

schools, and, for adults, in special 
institutions, or by lectures and 
cinemas. 

(5) Organized effort to eradicate un¬ 

healthy ideals ^nd practices known 
to .handicap the Indian and to 
standardize existing good traits, 
practices and traditions in, the 
country, and protect them from 
disuse isr docay. 

(6) Cultivation of a spirit of initiative and 
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habits of, closer association; ''uni¬ 
formity of dress, as far asopossible; 
acquisition of business discipline 
and the usages of civilization ; traj:el 
among all classes of people, includ¬ 
ing the establishment of hotfels and 
better railway facilities for the 
middle and poorer classes. 

(7) Equipping all classes of the people 

with correct ideals and objectives 
to work for, so that individual and 
local effort may be in consonance 
with national objects and aspira¬ 
tions. 

(8) Training all leading men and women 

to take part in intemt^tional life 
and intercourse. 

In order that individual and collective 
citizenship may be developed,*the Indian 
people must be equipped with a general 
knowledge of the conditions <of success, 
with skill in some profession or trade to 
enable them to earn a living, and with 
sufficient character and discipline to har¬ 
monize human relatioiis and promote co¬ 
operative effort. 
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The manner and rate oi^ national develop¬ 
ment will depend upon the opporttmities 
for training enjoyed by the people, and the 
ej^ent to which they avail themselves of 
such facilities and submit to discipline. 

Mos8 well-informed persons will agree 
• that a stimulus is necessary if new habits 
and practices are to be introduced into the 
country. Some of the suggestions made 
in this book will be distasteful to a section 
of the public on account' of the exertion 
and discipline they will demand. Others 
will object to them because they run coun- 
Usr to theii' cherished traditions and pre¬ 
judices. To others, again, some of the 
changes, sijph as common dining, suggested 
for the great majority of the population, 
may Seem revolutionary. It must be re¬ 
membered, however, that the interests 
at stake are very gresft, that world ideals 
are shifting very fast, and that responsible 
government demands a new type of citizen¬ 
ship. • » 

The characteristics to be developed in 
th® Indian popwlatimi should form a sub¬ 
ject of earnest study by all politicians, 
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business men, sociologists and education¬ 
ists interested in Indian progress., A com¬ 
mittee or board of leading men should 
be appointed in each province to study 
this important question, and to recommendj 
within a period of one year, definite stan¬ 
dards and methods for the guidance of 
the people. This committee should refer 
the subjects and correlated questions to 
persons qualified to give advice both within 
and without the- province, and representa¬ 
tive Indians residing outside India. A 
symposium of the opinions elicited may be 
collected and published along with thq, 
committee’s own recommendations. The 
“ Indianization ” proposals should be 
printed in English and in the vernacular 
of each province, and should be brief and 
have literary finish, so that they may be 
attractive and readily referred to. Each 
province may have its own “ Indianiza¬ 
tion ” scheme, but the recommendations 
of pne province, although intended for 
practice in that particular province, should 
be available for study and comparison in 
aU the other provinces. 
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The tentative “ Indianization ” pro¬ 
gramme jipproved by the committee may 
be recommended for adoption and practice 
from the date of issue. It may be revised 
oijce every year for the first three years, 
and a#ter that period once every three 
.years. A revision at intervals will be 
necessary to adapt it to the changing 
conditions of the outer world; but after 
two or three revisions, it may be assumed 
that the standard will change but slightly, 
only yielding to acknowledged world 
changes. 

^ •The people should be persuaded, by means 
of effective organization and otherwise, 
to practise Jhe standards prescribed by the 
leaders. An essential characteristic of 
every such organization should be its 
healthy spirit of self-improvement and 
self-development. 



CHAPTER XVI 

ORGANIZATION 

India is very weak in organization. In 
small matters connected with religion, 
caste, social practices, etc., the people 
have preserved some remnants of their 
old organization ; but in other directions, 
particularly in the control of econoifli»' 
matters affecting the material well-being 
of the people, such as indufitry, trade, 
transportation, banking, etc., it has been 
seen that whatever organization exists is 
British. Independent indigenous organi¬ 
zations of any magnitude have had no 
chance. ■ 

Regarding the need of organization in 
India, a well-known Bombay journal, the 

Indian Social Reformer, observed in 1912;— 

* # 

“ There is nothing in which we in this country need 
to be instructed so much as in organization, whether 
290 
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of industry, education, or chajity, or even poKtioal 
, activity. Organization is, broadly speaking, such a 
disposition the energies and resources of the com¬ 
munity as to enable them to be rapidly mobilized and 
concentrated on the points where they are most 
wanted or can be most useful. There is plenty of 
almost everything in this country, but one great 
defect is, that nothing is where it should be, and 
everything is so dispersed that it is almost impossible 
«to bring it when and where it is wanted. Thus in the 
midst of plenty we have often to starve.” 

Nothing really large, however, is ever 
done without organization, and the strength 
of organization in any particular country 
depends upon its political condition. In 
democratic countries like England or 
^America, most organizations owe their 
origin to popular initiative. Government 
is always a^jxious to render help to public 
organizations and earn their good opinion, 
because the personnel of the Government 
owe their position to the support of the 
people. In India, where the people’s sup¬ 
port counts* for nothing, the work of 
organization for any public purpose beyond 
a certain stage is difficult and oftentimes 
impossible. In countries like Japan, which 
have their o\«n natioilal Government, the 
initiative in this fespect chiefly comes from 
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Government, which is composed of a few 
far-sighted statesmen chosen from the 
people. On account of the paternal char¬ 
acter of the administration, the ppjjlic 
in that country have willingly surrendered 
their interests into the hands ' of an 
oligarchy. 

Organization for a country like India is 
the process of arranging or combining the 
constituent parts into a co-ordinated whole, 
and of utilizing the working forces of the 
country to produce the most desired com¬ 
posite effect. This is true also of local 
organizations. As was observed in a paper 
recently issued by the Washington State 
Board of Commerce:— 

“ Community organizations have already been 
recognized as a necessity to any community which 
expects to grow to any great degree, but with the 
changing conditions in tids country brought about by 
its rapid development on the one hand and the great 
changes duo to the recent War on ^the other, com¬ 
munity organizations are now recognized as an essen¬ 
tial part of every town and city. Such an organiza- 
ti(yi provides amedium through which the citizens of 
a community may pool their best efforts and ideas for 
the welfare of the community, for its expansion as a 
trading or industrial centre, and particularly to bring 
into the community life those tmn^ which will pro¬ 
mote true . . . citizenship.’’ 
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Every organization or association, accord- 
* ing to the latest practice, must have wolk- 
ing members and supporters, an adequate 
» ingpme, a competent secretary and working 
staff, a good office system, a definite 
progralnme of work, specific rules for 
■» committee formation and control, an 
agency for publicity and propaganda and 
intelligent local service. 

When an association or society is 
organized for a public purpose, the execu¬ 
tive and the members proceed to collect 
the necessary information and data, and 
•»sf)udy and discuss among themselves the 
subject or subjects connected with their 
purpose. Jlie study and discussions lead 
to a common understanding on many 
points and to the clarification of issues 
on doubtful ones. The doubtful points 
are then discussed an<! decisions and con¬ 
clusions fosmed by a majority, large or 
small. The next step commonly taken 
is to act on the decision! The three 
stages of the work of an organization 
therefore are : (i) sfflidy; (2) decision; and 
(3) action. Where an organization is 
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effective, all th^ee stages are covered 
veVy quickly. 

Unanimous decisions are reached only 
in matters which are obvious to everybody. 
Decisions are usually taken according to 
the opinion of the majority and these are, 
or have to be, acquiesced in by the whole* 
body, to enable the organization tq proceed 
to the next stage in the case. 

The number of subjects which crowd 
upon the attentibn of any particular organi¬ 
zation being usually very large, the selec¬ 
tion of subjects for treatment from the 
large mass of problems and indefinite#' 
alternatives which distract attention is a 
difficult matter. Skill and ^prethought 
are necessary to concentrate attention 
upon the essential and the attainable. 

In this work of selection,' the people 

would be wise to be guided not only by 

British examples, but by «the varied 

experiences of all the progressive coun- 

triee of the ■v^orld. For many local piob- 

lems in India, ready-made solutions will 

be available in countfles Mke ^Canada and 

» 

Japan. It is not wise to attempt to 
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create a new world for ouraelves by shutting 
our eyes to the experience already accumu¬ 
lated by the mistakes and patient labour 
of the people of other lands. 

In connection with every organization, 
continuity of purpose and policy should 
'be held in view. A clear record must be 
kept of .the decisions and schemes deter¬ 
mined upon in every branch of the country’s 
activity. From month to month and year 
to year, new decisions will be taken and 
new practices introduced and new codes 
of decisions built up and many of them 
t translated into action. The accumulation 
of practical results in this way, of work 
done, decisions accepted, rules and prac¬ 
tices codified, will constitute an asset 
indicative of the true development and 
progress of the country. 

Propaganda is the means resorted to 
by individiw,ls and public bodies for popu¬ 
larizing national ideals and programmes j 
spr^ding useful informatioil; promoting 
organization and co-operation for general 
or^ specific .objects; bringing to notice 
defects and w&nts and inviting opinions 
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and action therein; rousing enthusiasm 
for any public reform or scheme, and 
promoting any object of public interest 
whatever, temporary or permanent. Pj;o- 
paganda will be necessary to educate tke 
public or to secure popular support 'for, or 
stimulate dynamic effort in, any public cause. 

It takes the form of a campaign or 
drive, when it is undertaken in an emer¬ 
gency to accomplish a specific object or 
purpose within a' given time. 

Propaganda was resorted to for correcting 
wrong impressions and spreading reliable 
information during the late War. It might, 
be most beneficially utilized in India in 
the coming years for popularizing national 
plans and programmes and training the 
people for full responsible government. 

Among the principal propaganda agen¬ 
cies are public meetings and periodical 
gatherings. An agency even mone important 
is the Press. Newspapers have a three-fold 
objopt—supplying news, publishing adver¬ 
tisements and instructing the public with 
opinions and comments on c\srrent ques¬ 
tions. Where tljey are ncft worked in a 
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purely commercial spiri^ or in the interests 
of a class, they do much good by ventilating 
public grievances, by rousing public opinion 
and stimulating activity on the part of 
both public associations and the Govern¬ 
ment.* 

Propaganda is carried on by magazines, 
booklet^, pamphlets, leaflets, folders, etc., 
and also by public notices, placards and 
posters, often exhibited on street walls, 
in tramcars and railway •carriages. 

In future every public election, whether 
for Imperial, provincial or local councils, 
should be taken advantage of for purposes 
of propaganda. 

Cinemfjp might be used for spreading 
sound ideas on such subjects as civic life, 
housing, sanitation, industries, etc. Indi¬ 
genous professional reciters and musicians, 
whose normal vocation is to recite stories 
from ancient epics, may be most effectively 
employed on propagandist work. As is 
done in other parts of the fvorld, the^ pro¬ 
fessors of Indian universities and colleges 
should be fjee to inf?truct the public. Short 
treatises like‘the Oxford Tracts will be 
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serviceable if written by university pro¬ 
fessors whose view of current problems 
will be disinterested and whose motives, 
therefore, will be above suspicion. ^ 

The extent to which propaganda ia 
resorted to in this way in any public 
cause, and the persistence with Avhich the 
work is continued, will be an indication of 
the earnestness of the people concerned, 
and of their capacity to build up unity 
of thought and action in the country. 

Public associations in India might adopt 
the business methods of the West more 
scrupulously and carry on propaganda iis 
a more active spirit than is done at present. 
Some of the existing associatiops in the 
country are badly managed through in¬ 
attention to discipline and the omission 
to collect funds to maintain a goad secretary 
and effective staff, ileetings are irregular, 
subscriptions are in arrears, one or a few 
persons monopolize the whole responsibility, 
and reports and accounts are not rendered 
punctually. 

Associations get intct a nit and growth 
is prevented whera the whold responsibility 
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is monopolized by opp or two persons. 
The originators of associations should fever 
be seeking for others upon whom they can 
t^ow work and resj)onsibility, thus at 
the same time broadening their own mental 
outlodk and the sphere of influence of the 
association. Constant touch should be 
kept with the rank and file of the members 
through widespread local committees, each 
with its own officers. Every member 
should be made to feel that he is a valued 
unit of the association and given some 
office or responsibility directly he reveals 
any special capacity. 

As public opinion wiU receive recognition 
and consideration from Government in 
future, popular associations will vastly in¬ 
crease their influence. They will begin to 
feel what a useful part they can play in 
pubhc affairs and realize their responsibil¬ 
ity for effi<!ient operation. 

In the immediate future the aim qf the 
Indian leaders should be to keep the people 
thinking a»d working; to rouse in them 
a spirit of development and progress 
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increase their scaie of combination and 
org&,nization; and until completei-respon- 
sible government is conceded, to majntain 
a separate unifying agency or agencjps 
independent of Government in order t» 
secure continuity of purpose and ^’olicy, 
and unity of direction in regard to all 
affairs and activities of a national character. 

For securing unity of direction, it will 
be found an advantage to hold a .few reliable 
men responsible for a fixed term at a time 
for the production of results and to change 
the men at regular intervals so as to avoid 
the common faults of Indian organizational; 
viz., slackness of effort or autocracy. 

For the purpose of organization, the 
whole country may be marked out into 
seven spheres or regions, thus: (1) All 
India, (2) province,^ (3) city, (4) town, 
(5) village, (6) district, (7) sub-district 
{taluk). • 

For the sake of uniformity, the entire 
activities of the country may be divided 
into three classes, as has been done in 
this book : viz. (1) political undtadministra- 
tive, (2) economic, and ($1 social. The 
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proposals under the, “ Indianization ” 
echeme»will come under the third hfead, 
“ Social.” 

^In any area coining under any one of 
these seven spheres or regions, the leading 
inhaWtants interested may come together 
and start a central organizing agency to be 
known.as the “ Development Committee.” 

This committee should be non-political 
and non-partisan, and its chief business 
should be to bring into’ existence all the 
public associations and agencies needed 
in the locality according to the example 
•of advanced countries, and to help to 
keep these agencies alert and active and 
absorbe(^ in investigating public questions 
and supplying the deficiencies and wants 
of the region or area concerned. The 
development committee in any region or 
area will be started in the first instance 
by perscwis who desire to promote the 
interests of the locality, but when the 
region or area is equipped with aP the 
usual organizations, the committee itself 
may be gipuped ifith, and merged in, the 
economic organizations of the area and 
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derive its funds aijd support from them. 
At a later stage uniform regulations may 
be introduced so that the development 
committees, wherever they may be, mjy 
aJl work on a common plan of organization 
and so eventually form a national develop¬ 
ment league: but it is not desirable to 
aim at such uniformity at the very start. 

The reason why the development com¬ 
mittee should be classed witk economic 
organizations is that it has to be operated 
on national lines without party bias. 
Association with either political or social 
reform organizations is undesirable, since* 
these latter deal with subjects of a con¬ 
troversial character and are apt divide 
instead of uniting the population. 

Among the essential duties oi organiza¬ 
tions in each of the seven spheres or areas 
may be enumerated: the preparation of 
succinct statements of national plans and 
programmes to enable the public to visualize 
the future; preparation and maintenance 
of lists of urgent and im'portant^jroblems; 
formation of study .circles for* investigating 
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and elucidating the pyoblems; frequent 
publication of the opinions of study cirbles 
and qf symposia of views of leading men 
oq^ current topics; issue of standard circu¬ 
lars (by recognized leading central organi- 
zatiorSs for the guidance , of the public); 
and bringing into existence institutions 
and agencies needed both for thought and 
action in the area, one by one, according 
to civilized, standards. 

In general terms, the ’ organizations in 
each sphere or area should provide for 
(1) the work of initiative in order to bring 
into existence the activities, institutions 
and agencies needed in the area and (2) 
the work., of leadership to co-ordinate all 
the activities and ensure central control 
and action. 

The organizations ^needed for (1) all 
India and (2) each province will be similar 
in character. For ail India, there may be 
created a central council consisting of 
seven members and 200 hssociatesi. for 
developing and unifying the political work 
of the country.** This council would work 
in close associ&tion with the existing all- 
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India political organizations. The central 
council should prepare and mainliain lists 
of current pohtical and administrative 
questions and large problems requirmg 
continuous attention, and it should distri¬ 
bute these problems among study «circles 
formed from the 200 associates and other 
co-opted workers, drawn from public men, 
statisticians, business men, university pro¬ 
fessors, etc., throughout the country. 

The central council and associated organi¬ 
zations and study circles will keep under 
study Imperial, national and international 
problems, and will from time to time 
publish the results of their study and 
recommendations for the information and 
guidance of the public. Such recommenda¬ 
tions will be discussed at the aimual 
sessions of political federations like the 
National Congress and Moslem League, 
and definite lines of action setUed upon. 

For the economic work of the whole 
country, a central national council of seven 
persons and 200 associates may be formed 
on similar lines. Thd council will work 
in association witlj the industrial conference 
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and other economic q^sociations in the 
cduntry»on the same lines. 

If qjufficient interest is evinced in social 
matters, a similar central council of seven 
leaders and 200 associates may be con¬ 
stituted also for the social work of aU 
India on lines very similar to political and 
economic councils. This council will work 
in co-operation with the all-India social 
conference or congress. 

For the present, at all'events, it is not 
desirable that the same leaders should be 
represented on any of these tliree central 
councils for more than one year at a time, 
save in the case of persons who evince 
exceptionjil zeal, energy and ability and 
who are willing to devote most of their 
time to the work of the council. 

In the same way .every province will 
require throe classes of central councils 
with 200 «associates each. These pro¬ 
vincial councils wUl be responsible for the 
work of the province for a year at a time, 
and will carry on their duties in consul¬ 
tation with 4he»corresponding conferences 
and other existing provincial organizations. 
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For each of the -remaining five spheres or 
areas there may be one or more associa-' 
tions, societies, clubs, etc., under any or 
all the three heads, political, economic i>.nd 
social. The organizations and their activities 
will differ in quality and scale according 
to local circumstances. In a city, for' 
instance, there may be a political associa¬ 
tion, a ratepayers’ association, a foreign 
travel association and so on. For economic 
work there n;ay be a Chamber of Commerce, 
an economic conference, a manufacturers’ 
association, an agricultural association, etc. 
For social work there may be associatio'ns 
for social reform, civic survey, town-plan¬ 
ning, child welfare, education, physical 
culture, etc. Many of the organizations 
required in each area have already been 
mentioned in different parts ni this book 
and need not be repeated here.' It is 
sufficient if a correct impression is here con-. 
veyed how such associations and agencies fit 
in with a comprehensive organization for 
the whole country. 

Enough has been said? to enable the 
residents of any given sphere or area, 
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whether it be a province or a city, town 
»or village, or a district or sub-district,‘to 
prepare a working organization and pro¬ 
grammes on the basis explained. 

•The. public bodies and associations which 
may thus be brought into existence may 
• be independent at first. Any city, town 
or village may start any association or 
society for which there is use in the locality 
and there aje the men to run it. No city, 
town or village need wait for another to 
make a beginning. In due course some 
form of co-operation will come to be 
established between the various associations 
Engaged in like activities through the 
provincial^ and central agencies. Such co¬ 
operation may be kept in view, but need 
not be attempted from the very start. 

Some spheres or areas will require all 
three classes of organizations ; others one 
or a few oply; in others again, existing 
organizations will need supplementing. 
Many towns and vUlages, tlflrough lac^ of 
men of ability or other resources, will be 
unable to nvainiain* all the organizations ^ 
needed. 
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In each sphere there may be several 
organizations, sometimes rival associations,*' 
working for the same or similar ghjects. 
In such cases it is the duty of all the^ to 
come together and appoint, for* shdrt 
intervals at a time, a central Unifying 
agency to work upon objects common to' 
aU of them. In a number of organizations 
of the same class, one of the senior organiza¬ 
tions may be entrusted with this work, 
say, for a year at a time. The latter will 
prepare statements of wants to be provided 
and defects to be remedied and questions 
to be solved and will constitute study 
groups, and in some cases committees or 
sub-committees, in order to investigate 
problems that are of common interest 
and suggest solutions. 

As public men jloing hoimrary duties 
will not be able to work with the same 
earnestness and energy or to give the 
amount of time necessary for long intervals, 
it is*enough for the present to select national 
and provincial central councils for one 
year at a time. The lefedeiss should be 
selected with scrupulous chre so that the 
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public of all denominations may confide 
' in their judgment and accept advice aM 
recoinijaendations coming from them. No 
pul^lic man, however influential, should be 
oft the council of seven members unless he 
is prepared to devote a considerable portion 
•of his time to its work during its life of 
twelve. months. When he is replaced, he 
will, in the ordinary course, be brought 
on the list ef associates and will continue 
to render service on the study circles and 
otherwise. 

Under this arrangement, large numbers 
o4 persons wiU be engaged in the study of 
current problems and in keeping them¬ 
selves in^touch with what is happening 
in progressive countries. All matters of 
public interest will be watched and studied. 
The services of men of worth and ability 
will be utilized on the study groups, the 
activities needed for progress will be main¬ 
tained and mass consciousness developed. 
All the material and spirMal powejp in 
each area wiU be mobilized and energetic 
action throughout tBe whole country stimu¬ 
lated and sustflined. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE IMMEDIATE TASK 

India’s fundamental problem consists in 
relieving the soil of over-pressme of popula¬ 
tion by the development of industry, and 
thereby attacking at its foundation the 
appalling poverty which is crushing her 
people. Such advance is possible only ‘if 
illiteracy is banished from the country and 
education of a practical character liberally 
provided, and if the social evils which 
obstruct progress are systematically re¬ 
moved. , 

An honest endeavour has been made in 
this book to state the causes which are 
responsible for keeping India in such a low 
educational, economic and social condition, 
and to outline the measures of reconstruc¬ 
tion immediately needed.*' These may, in 
conclusion, be -briefly summarized. 

310 
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As regards education, the requisite num¬ 
ber of primary schools should be started 
and compulsory attendance of all children 
of scfiool age, both boys and girls, should 
be°eT}forced by law. When the new educa¬ 
tion programme is in full operation, the 
attendance at schools in towns and villages « 
should be not less than fifteen per cent, 
of the population. In cities it should be 
more. Pgrsons under eighteen years of 
age jvho have to earn a living and are 
employed, should be required to attend 
continuation schools for at least six hours 
every week to learn some profession or 
occupation. 

Elementary practical science as applied 
to agriculture and industry, elementary 
book-keeping and rudiments of information 
concerning the economic structure of the 
world and of India in particular, as well as 
instruction in the duties of citizenship, 
should form part of the primary school 
curriculum. The initial outlay on build¬ 
ings and equipment and the training of 
* teachers wjjl Ijp very considerable; but it 
is an obligatien that must be met, even if 
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money be borrowed to supplement the 
funds available from current revei\ues. 

Every province should have its^ own 
university, and at least one good technical 
and one commercial college for every 
15,000,000 population, giving the highest 
education in their respective subjects. 
Some twenty universities should be brought 
into existence during the next five years. 
Civics and economics should fqrm obliga¬ 
tory subjects of study for seventy-five per 
cent, of the students attending the universi¬ 
ties. Thus it will be possible to train the 
organizers, statesmen and leaders so badly 
needed at present, and for whose services, 
if all goes well, there will be an ever-increas¬ 
ing demand in future. 

Each province should depute, for train¬ 
ing in foreign countries, fifty or more 
students at a time—the exact number 
depending upon the populatiop. Nearly 
half of these students should be maintained 
by the provincial Government. In addi¬ 
tion, the provincial Governments should 
dispatch, at regular intervals, Reputations 
of prominent Indians to Canada, Australia 
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and Japan, and maintain agencies in those 
countriqj? to supply information and ansVer 
fpmm^unications from the people of the 
province. 

• A study of the political and economic 
framcMork and machinery of other coun¬ 
tries will be of the highest value in devising 
schemes for building India’s national life, 
and will save the country from many blun¬ 
ders ; for, *when ready-made models are 
available, it is not the part of wisdom to 
shut the eyes to them and resort to the 
costly alternative of making new experi¬ 
ments. 

India must depend chiefly upon the 
development of large factory industries 
for creating wealth. They will also give a 
lead to medium-scale and minor industries. 
A dozen large industries, including railway 
supplies, machinery, motor-cars, paper, oil, 
porcelain, ^lass, leather and other articles 
should be started. Iron and textile manu- 
factmes should be greatly 'extended^ and 
shipbuilding given special prominence. 

A Boar<i of Industries composed of 
Indian members and aided by British, 
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foreign and Indian experts, should be given 
a free hand to direct industrial enjerprises 
in every province, under the control of the 
Minister of Industries, Funds to the 
extent of Rs. 10,000,000 to Rs. 30,000,000 
per annum should be at the disposal 
of each provincial Government within 
the next ten years for financing 
industries. The accounts for this expen¬ 
diture may be subject to tlje strictest 
audit, but the Board, consisting ot. men 
enjoying the confidence of the provincial 
Legislative Council, should be free 
to grant all reasonable concessions to 
bona fide local business men. A research 
institute, experimental stations and other 
agencies, institutions and laboratories 
required, should be provided for making 
experiments and training orgaipzers, works 
managers and the labour force of the 
province. Local organizers witji directing 
ability should be sought out and given 
financial and other facilities and encouraged 
to start large concerns with the aid of 
experts. A reasonable*m€ 5 fi 8 U 5 e of protec¬ 
tion should be afforded by 4evying import 
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duties to safeguard thp interests of infant 
industiies. 

Fiye to ten years of such sympathetic 
aijd systematic encouragement would make 
‘)phenomcnal progress possible. 

Futther increase of production from 
agriculture will be possible if resort is had' 
to intensive cultivation and the use of 
scientific methods of tillage, better farm 
and chemical manures and labour-saving 
tools and machinery. ‘Irrigation, if ex¬ 
tended, wiU prove a great source of wealth. 
Approved agricultural methods should be 
•taught in experimental stations and in 
schools as well as by propaganda. India’s 
salvatiop in this respect lies ui intro¬ 
ducing new ideas—in gradually training 
the farmer to develop himself from a 
labourer into an intelligent and seK-reliant 
worker. 

Agricultural associations, co-operative 
societies and banks will be needed for 
every town and village ^roup. the 
commencement, a deputation of half a 
dozen leading iarifiers, accompanied by onei 
or two gradifhtes in agriculture, should be 
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sent every six montjhs from each province 
to Europe, America and Japan. « 
Government agencies to protect Iijdian 
traders, and Indian banks to finance th^ir 
trade, should be provided in England-and* 
in selected foreign countries. Foreign lan- 
' guage schools should be established in the 
principal cities, and Indian-owned shipping 
encouraged to facilitate foreign intercourse. 

A revicAV of the position of Jndians in 
foreign countries, 'accompanied by reliable 
statistics, should be prepared and published 
as a necessary preliminary to the develop¬ 
ment of this phase of national progress. » 
A central system of banks like that under 
the Federal Reserve Board of th^ United 
States should be created and, simultane¬ 
ously, a system of industrial and agricul¬ 
tural banks should be brought into exist¬ 
ence, to afford financial facilities to manu¬ 
facturers, tradesmen and farmers, both 
large and small, throughout the country. 

Coipplete stdtistics should be specially 
collected, giving full particulars of the 
. material resources of th'e country and the 
employment of ,the peopld, and every 
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facility and encouragejpcnt should be given 
to the 4 )ublic to study and discuss problems 
conqpming their industries, occupations 
a^d material wealth, and to form a correct 
•idea of the economic status of the country. 

CiAning to the more important adminis¬ 
trative nieasiu'es and changes needed, it* 
must be premised that rapid development 
will be possible only when complete confi¬ 
dence and understanding is established 
between the Government and the people, 
that is to say, when both the central and 
provincial Governments become constitu- 
•tional. The basic principle which should 
be recognized and practised is that the 
Government exists for the people, and that 
its sole business should be to place Indian 
interests first and to work for their advance¬ 
ment, at the same time helping and co¬ 
operating with the Empire. 

The Indian provinces should be re¬ 
arranged and re-grouped so that, if possible, 
no single province may ImVe a popylation 
of less than 10,000,000 persons. This will 
provide sufificiont Resources to enable every, 
one of them fo equip itseK with the educa- 
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tional and other institutions that have 
been suggested. 

The town population of India, whjch is 
very inadequate for the demands of ^ts 
trade and industry, should be doubled, irt 
order to provide the leaders, middlemen 
and labourers the country’s work demands. 

The new form of village government 
suggested might be introduced, so that 
every group of villages containing 500 to 
600 dwellings, or 2,500 to 3,000 inhabitants, 
may have a village Government with its 
own officers and council, and the necessary 
educational and other institutions, agencies 
and associations for carrying on reconstruc¬ 
tion- work. , 

A special Reconstruction Ministry should 
be created both in the Central Government 
and in ea^ch provincial administration to 
recommend the appointment of commis¬ 
sions and committees for investigating new 
and important problems, to prepare new 
schenjes of development by the study of 
local conditions and foreign models, to 
urge the provision of fhndx toi give effect 
to them, to advice individual departments 
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of Government in reg 3 .rd to their spheres 
of reeonetructionwork, to stimulate a spirit 
of initiative and self-help in the people, and 
tc^do everything needed to obtain speedy 
Results. 

A Ministry of Conservation should be 
created, both for the Central Government* 
and ior each province, to develop the 
natural resources of the country and the 
efficiency »f the people. This commission 
shodid make an inventory of national 
assets in the shape of material wealth, and 
the intelligence and energy of the people, 
^nd at once begin to mobilize both in order 
tO" increase production and develop the 
people’%working capacity. One of its chief 
functions should be to find employment for 
those people who have not sufficient work, 
and to help men of (japacity and worth to 
find occupations for which they are most 
fitted, and which are congenial to them. 
This Ministry, like the Ministry of Recon¬ 
struction, should be only a planniqg and 
advisory authority. The executive work 
connected ^th t&e new measures should* 
be done by the departments concerned, or 
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by agencies specially created for the pur¬ 
pose. 

A loan, beginning with Rs. 100,OQ0,00O, 
and rising gradually to Rs. 300,000,000^er 
annum, should be raised to finance educa¬ 
tion and industries. Each province 'should 
raise its own share of this loan and bear 
the responsibility of repayment. The loan 
may bo repayable in thirty years, the 
annual charge for paying instalments of 
debt and interest being met from enrrent 
revenues. The charge will bo small at 
first, and within the capacity of the })rovince 
to bear. It is safe to assume that, as a 
result of the operation of the new measures, 
at the end of thirty years the coiintry will 
be fully able to bear the charge. Educa¬ 
tion and industry are great national func¬ 
tions, and education is, m a seiffic, a primary 
industry. Both these have been woefully 
neglected for at least a generation past, 
and to make up for time lost and oppor¬ 
tunities sacrificed, they should be given a 
good start. 


Reference has,, been made? to the direct 
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action needed on the part of the people to 
ensure \inity of purpose and ideals in their 
public work, and to bring into existence, 
independently of Government, a connected 
•rgauization for the whole country for the 
purpose. 

The ideals to be placed before the Indian 
public should be, pohtically, to change the 
present conditions of administration, peculiar 
to a dependency, to those of a self-governing 
Dominion like Canada ; • economically, to 
develop gradually a new system patterned 
upon Dominion models for production, 
transportation, trade, finance and bank¬ 
ing ; and socially, to raise the standard of 
living, and promote freer intercourse be¬ 
tween the various communities withm the 
country, as well as between India and 
foreign lands, while retaining all that is best 
and ennobling in the indigenous ideals and 
traditions. ^ Attention should be focussed 
upon making India a nation economically 
strong, socially accomplished,'and politically 
a self-governing unit of the British 
Commonwealth. 

The rapid realization of these objects 
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depends upon securing the co-operation 
and support of the Govemmen|i of the« 
country, and forming an effective organiza¬ 
tion to ensure co-operative effort on the , 
part of the people. 

On a proper organization like the one 
suggested in the last chapter, or any parallel, 
organization, being accepted by the majority 
of the nation, the people should welcome 
what help they can get from government, 
and in directions where Govemmen,t does 
not see eye to eye with them or cannot 
render help, they should have specific 
plans of their own as to what they are f.o 
do both for the country as a whole and in 
individual areas, and labour unceasingly 
for their realization to the best of their 
opportunities. Organization is the key to 
the situation. Nothing big can be done 
without organization. The point now is :— 
Can the nation gather up sufficient energy 
and make a disciplined effort in this manner 
by formulating and carrying into practice 
a comprehensive, yet simple and coimected 
scheme of organization cuch a^ we have out¬ 
lined ? It would be a great victory to the 
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forces of progress if this could be done. 

A spirited propaganda should be main- 
tainecj to correct the many wrong ideals in 
which the country abounds, and to plant 
Hew and healthy ones in their place: new 
ideals calculated to promote the future 
safety and progress of the people. Some * 
of the _ methods, mottoes and precepts 
adopted in Western countries will be found 
to be suggestive. A pamphlet recently 
issued in a Western 'city, describing 
the city’s opportunities, observed:— 

“ Here is no thraldom to the past, but a trying of all 
things on their merits and a searching of every pro¬ 
pose or established institution by the one test, Will 
it make life happier ? ” 

In a tramcar of another city was posted 
a public circular which read:— 

“ You are doomed to disappointment if you sit back 
and expect the other man to make the city grow; 
there is a reahjob for every citizen.” 

Yet again, in a third city, the motto on a 
journal published on behalf of its bu^ness 
and civic interests *vas 


“ Cities do itot grow. They are built.” 
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The people of evpry region or area should 
be’urged not to lean on others, bulv to think» 
out their problems for themselves ^ indi¬ 
vidual problems by self-help, and cohesive 
ones by co-ordinated effort. They should 
have warning that disuse of their %iatural 
powers is fatal to their progress. 

When any question of importanpe arises, 
the local organization should see to it that 
the best minds in the locality^ qualified to 
deal with the question, study every caspect 
of it, take counsel together, come to sound 
conclusions, instruct and persuade the 
people and take prompt action in a collec¬ 
tive capacity with the people’s co-operation 
and help. It may be a question of increas¬ 
ing the production of a commodity, popu¬ 
larizing a new reform, removing an 
anomaly, establishing a new institution, or 
collecting funds for a public purpose. The 
rapidity with which such objects as these 
are accomplished will be an indication of the 
po^er of organization, of the capacity of the 
local community to exercise power and 
influence in the countfy by their collective 
effort. Knowledge is powdr. Capacity for 
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co-operative effort is power. The people 
’ of any *rea can acquire this power, and 
now aiid then test their capacity by work- 
ingWsut specific problems or providing for 
18cal Wants as quickly as possible. One such 
object accomplished will put heart into the 
' people and give them courage for further ' 
effort in the same direction. 

It is not enough to keep up a few activi¬ 
ties, to caify through a scheme here or a 
reform there. Things must advance all 
round. Every one has his bent and oppor¬ 
tunities, and if every citizen makes a small 
(Jbntribution in money, time or energy, the 
aggregate contribution will be very con¬ 
siderable, and the country is bound to 
advance. 

No right-thinking Indian who has cor¬ 
rectly understood thg comparisons insti¬ 
tuted ■ in an earlier chapter can escape a 
feeling of •humiliation at the low inter¬ 
national standing of his country. The 
question we have to meet is Ihis;—the 
Indian be made to realize that his condition 
is capable ^>f ♦improvement—^not for a < 
season or two,* but permanently-r-in ways 
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that may give to hijs children 
of making good in the world ? The task, 
it must be admitted, is of appalling diffi¬ 
culty and magnitude, but unless we bel^f ve 
that it is capable of accomplishment, w6 
shall be driven to accept the pessimistic 
' conclusion of a Western writer that India is 
“ the dying East.” That conclusion assur¬ 
edly every Indian will repudiate. A con¬ 
sciousness should be roused in»the Indian 
mind that a better state of things exists 
outside, and a vastly better state of things 
could be brought into existence in India 
itself if the people only willed and worked 
for the same. 



